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OCTOBER, 1905. 


MY FRIEND THE BRIGAND. 


I wILt not enter into the causes of 
my sojourn in Sardinia. Reduced 
to first principles, they could be put 
into the singular number of the 
feminine gender, but to all whom it 
did not concern I arranged them 
elaborately and voluminously. One 
oft-repeated reason was that I had 
not yet shot moufflon. Nor had I 
shot bison and kangaroo, but a mouf- 
flon was easier to come by, and I had 
met a man in Florerice who said that 
Sardinia was, figuratively speaking, 
stiff with the interesting sheep. 


So, guns and bags at my feet, I 


found myself looking at Cagliari 
harbour in the dim light of a 
December dawn from the deck of a 
Florio steamer which had kicked her 
way across from Livorno against a 
strong head-wind. By me _ stood 
whining Frederick William, who is a 
species of pointer, of Italian nation- 
ality and German cast of countenance, 
unbeautiful but, I believe, faithful. 
He came into my possession against 
my will through circumstances too 
strange and complicated to recount, 
and remains with me because he won't 
go away. He had been extremely 
sea-sick ; I had not, but land was a 
cheerful sight. A new country has 
an interest for all pessimists whose 
livers are yet in order. 

In the distance were mountains, 
the home of the moufflon presum- 
ably : the harbour seemed to stretch 
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inland indefinitely, a prospect that 
instantly spelt duck; and in the 
foreground was a semi-circle of yellow 
and white town built on a_ steep 
slope. 

Looking back on those first days 
in the island, I confess to being 
captious and unreasonable. 

A letter waiting for me at the 
hotel Scala di Ferro flung me into 
depths of gloom and hatred of my 
fellow-men, which strike me now as 
having been unnecessary, even ridicu 
lous. She was (and is) a great hand 
at letters, has an idea that she pro- 
duces literary work whenever she 
puts pen to paper, and always begins, 
continues, and ends an epistle in the 
same strain, It would be impossible 
for her to congratulate a man on 
winning the Grand National and 
thank him for condolences on the 
death of her uncle in the same sheet ; 
it would be against her sense of the 
unities. So this letter was of advice, 
unpleasant from Dear Jack to yours 
always sincerely. As a rider to my 
last with her it was ex- 
planatory ; as an answer to the im- 
passioned note in which I had striven 
to change the situation, it was un- 
satisfactory. No wonder I scowled 
at the only English-speaking man at 
the table d’héte,—an American taking 
Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica as an 
entrée between heavier courses of 
travel—and sulked about the windy 
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streets seeing no beauty in anything 
from the Pisan Tower of the Elephant 
to the bananas and blue sea. 

Mine host of the inn found a 
sportsman of his acquaintance ready 
to guide me about the stagni after 
duck water-fowl. This gentle- 
man, to my regrct, turned out to be 
no picturesque villain with long hair 
and a sheepskin coat, but the stout 
head of a bakery, speaking fluent 
Italian. We went down by train to 
Quartu Sant’ Elena on a misty murky 
morning. Here Signor Marddu had 
friends who gave us a long collation 
of inky wine, new bread, and oranges, 
only cut short by my impatience. 
At last we reached the stagni, flats 
of soaked tussocks alternating with 
great pools of brackish water. My 
guide explained that recent rains had 
made most of the country impossible 
without a boat, but excellent sport 
could be obtained from the roads. 

I said nothing. His incapacity, 
when Frederick William had first 
tried to eat his mongrel, had prepared 
me for a fruitless day. 

We left the main road, at my insti- 
gation, for a track leading to a bed of 
dry canes. Suddenly the fat baker 
dropped on his hands and knees peer- 
ing cautiously over the edge of the 
bank. I saw nothing, but followed 
his example doubtfully. From a 
solitary thorn-bush near came a twit- 
tering sound, and then, a flash of gilt 
in the grey, out flew a goldfinch. 
Marddu straightened himself, flung 
up his gun and fired. There was 
nothing left of the bird but a poor 
little crumple of pretty feathers, and 
I spoke my mind to uncomprehending 
ears. 

I need not describe our further per- 
formances. Without a boat the duck 


and 


were safe, flamingoes never showed us 
a flicker of their pink wings, and 
early in the afternoon it began to 
rain. 


The bag consisted of one water- 
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hen, two divers, a blackbird, and a 
goldfinch. Marddu considered it a 
good day’s sport, and my captiousness 
was not lessened. 

At the end of another wet day 
I was considering plans for going 
straight back to Italy. Half a decent 
excuse would have sent me on board 
the first steamer, but shame and 
obstinacy bade me listen to my land- 
lord’s assurances that at Oristano I 
could hear of shooting-quarters, good 


guides, and all my requirements. 
Stories of the floods in the low-lying 
country came in hourly, and it 


occurred to me that I might as well 
waste a day in going by train to 
Iglesias to see the state of things. 
There was some idea that the line 
beyond Decimomannu was_ under 
water, but no one quite knew, and, 
at any rate, one could go that far. 
Though few people were travelling, 
I was not alone, for a lad, whose 
fair hair and broad shoulders looked 
almost English, got into the carriage 
at the last moment. He began con- 
versation at once, and then I knew 
where he had found his looks. He 
was a Piedmontese engineer at the 
lead-mines beyond Iglesias. There 
was not much sport about there, he 
told me, for the hills were badly de- 
forested ; once he had shot a boar, and 
there were hares and birds, of course. 
I asked about his mine, a question 


that produced fluent information. 
Size, output, number of engines, 
manner of working,—all, he dis- 


coursed on with an eager tongue and 
very bright restless eyes. And was 
it a healthy pleasant life? For one 
hears otherwise of lead-mines. ‘“O 
signore, non c’é male,—as well as 
another,” was his laughing answer. 
It had not affected his spirits, at any 
rate. He gave me the first pleasant 
sensation since my landing, a return 
to real life after the confused weari- 
ness of a dream. 
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The outlook on both sides of us 
was dreary enough. Seaward all was 
water, landward little else. Sheets 
of it, grey and wrinkled with the soft 
wind, were pricked with dead stalks 
of reeds, lines of stakes marking 
broken fences, and here and there a 
miserable eucalyptus tree. A God- 
forsaken, drowned hopeless - looking 
country indeed ! 

At the little junction of Decimo- 
mannu we all grew excited over the 
question as to whether it was possible 
to run the train to Iglesias. My 
engineer dared not risk it ; he would 
get a horse and go by a longer way 
up-country where nothing worse than 
a swollen ford could happen to him. 
“T must be home by to-morrow 
morning,’ he said; “my capo takes 
no excuses.” 

He shook hands with a cordial 
invitation to come and see him when 
I could, and I felt my first stirring of 
desire to stay longer in Sardinia. I 
was destined to know more of the 
island than could be learnt from a 
Piedmontese engineer. 

The guard of the train was cheer- 
ful, the engine-driver gloomy, but the 
general consensus of opinion was that 
we had better go on, and perhaps the 
rails still held. 

There were hills now, far to the 
right, but watery flats on the other 
side. About five miles further the 
train came to a stop, and the reason 
was plain enough. The river Sixerri 
was here reinforced by a stream in 
flood lapping over the rails, making 
together a great lake. Hearing hys- 
terical shouts from somewhere ahead, 
I got out, to see a signalman parley- 
ing excitedly with our officials. Some 
distance off, the heap of ruins that 
had been his hut, with its shading 
eucalyptus, was visible. The man 


was half wild with fear; all night he 
had been out sheltering where the 
embankment was higher, hearing the 
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lowing of drowning cattle, and always 
the water rising and rising. His 
queer Sarde - Italian was awfully 
graphic. Our engine-driver’s worst 
fears were confirmed. We must back 
engines at once, for the embankment 
was crumbling under our weight. 
While he made arrangements, I 
strayed on to a heap of rubble and 
looked about me. There was nothing 
to be seen but water, till the blue 
hills rose out of it apparently, and 
those horrible signs of flood, bits of 
half-covered stacks or shepherds’ huts. 
Away in the south a black spot (a 
cow perhaps), seemed moving on a 
neck of rising ground. I watched it 
with growing uneasiness. It was 
strangely like—it was a man on 
horseback ! 

My shout brought guard and 
passengers to look. They could only 
cross themselves and mutter Poverino / 
for what could we do? More than 
two miles of deep water lay between 
us and the horseman, who was, per- 
haps, making for a higher point 
which we could not see. That was 
a vain imagination for, as we spoke, 
he held up something in his arms, 
signalling for help with what might 
have been a child. We were in some 
danger, I suppose: they all said so, 
and that crumbling earth was un- 
pleasant to see; but one had the 
inevitable shame pretty badly. At 
Decimomannu the authorities were 
sympathetic but not very hopeful. 
Rescue-boats were out,—they had 
none to give me; everyone was doing 
his best, but it was certain that some 
of the shepherds would be drowned. 
Already two bodies had been found, 
and the loss of stock was appal- 
ling. 

When I reached the smug comfort 
of Cagliari that night I hated it and 
its safe great houses. I had been 
face to face with tragic reality, and 
wanted open space for breath, and 
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me sort of adventure to restore my 
self-respect. 

The next day, therefore, the hotel 
omnibus, which was a cart drawn by 
the stoutest and smallest donkey 
imaginable, carried my goods to the 
station, while Frederick William and 
I walked down the narrow streets for 
the last time, noted an English 
steamer taking in oranges at the 
quay, and, further out, the convict 
salt-rafts loading a lugger. There 
was a gleam of sunshine and a dane- 
ing breeze; mountains and mouffion 
lay ahead of us. 

When we stopped at Decimomannu 
I made enquiries concerning the 
tragedy of the day before, but could 
only hear that the water was sub- 
siding and some half-drowned people 
had been picked up by boats. It had 
been a grim little prologue to the 
island-drama I was to watch and 
share. 

At Oristano a brigand, clad in 
leather and sheepskin with a shock 
of coal-black hair under his long-tailed 
cap, suggested that he would carry 
bags to the inn as a favour. I fol- 
lowed meekly, feeling that this was 
the real thing,—wild life up-country— 
at last. Later on I called people 
brigands with more circumspection, as 
the reader will learn. 

My new host was an intelligent 
young man full of suggestions and 
plans. There was no shooting, to 
speak of, down about Oristano, he 
said, but he had a relation at a little 
place beyond Nuoro (there was a 
railway to Nuoro) who would show 
me the best of sport, and put me up, 
not luxuriously of course, but well 
enough. Perhaps I meant to stay in 
the island, buy land, and build a 
palazzo? They were fond of the 
Inglese in Sardinia. 

I asked questions about Nuoro and 
the mountains. Oh, very wild,—poor 
people,—plenty of game,—yes, boar, 
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mouffion too, high up in the hills. 
His cousin’s son would show me 
capital sport. “ And what about 
brigands?” I asked with a laugh. 
His face changed to impenetrability. 
“The Signore thought there were 
brigands? Ah no, not now in the 
island. Times have changed. The 
Signore must try some old Vernaccia, 
a wine of thirty years’ keeping.” 

I tried it; it was excellent, and 
most tongue-loosening. We were 
alone in a great dining-room whose 
sole adornment was a singular old 
gun hung on the wall. Before I 
found my way down echoing passages 
to a cell-like bedroom, my young man 
had told me one or two stories that 
led me to suppose brigandage not 
quite so extinct as he asserted. He 
had a way of beginning, ‘ My cousin, 
—at least, a man I know ”—which 
gave the tales a touch of realism. 
Next day, while my host was pre- 
paring letters of introduction, I saun- 
tered about looking at the modern 
statue of the great Sarde heroine, 
Eleonora, Judgess of Arborea in 
1383, the Spanish restored Duomo, 
and a curiosity-shop containing odds 


and ends of antiquities from the 
neighbouring Phenician ruins of 
Tharros. I was longing to be off, 


“sick o’ towns and mer”; so was 
Frederick William, but he was more 
disgusted still to find himself in a 
train again. 

At Macomer, on a windy upland 
dotted with the queer old towers 
called nwraghi, we changed to a train 
for Nuoro where the night was to be 
spent. 

It was dark, the grim dark of a 
cold evening before Christmas, when 
we reached our destination. I made 
my way ravening to the eating-room 
of the inn to find, to my huge delight, 
a big fire and four officers of the 
little garrison at mess. The good 
fellows were glad enough to see a 
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stranger from the mainland. Pre- 
liminaries were over in no time, 
introductions formally bowed to, my 
stewed goat and a full tide of talk 
under way. They wanted Florence 
gossip, Roman scandal, and _inter- 
national news. I desired information 
about the island, their life in this 
lonely station, and the chances of 
sport. So we plied each other with 
questions, and the hastiest answers, 
until, by some means, the talk turned 
to caccia grossa. I had not heard the 
phrase before; it signified, I found, 
big game, biggest of all game,—the 
hunting of man. 

“They call him Aquilone, the beg- 
gar we're after just now. He’s the 
last of a famous band, quite a young 
man. Murders? Not for some time. 
He killed a carabiniere four years 
ago, then he took to the macchia 
where an old brute, called Castannas, 
had a big following and kept the 
whole district in a fright. The cara- 
binieri and some of our men had a 
great haul one night. Old Castannas 
had come down to a village for a 
feast,—a marriage I think it was. 
The police got news, made a cordon, 
and took them all but young Aquilone, 
who has a horse that can climb up 
trees and down precipices according 
to report. He has done nothing 
worse since than stick up the padrone 
of this place (Ae could afford it!) and 
commit a few other robberies, but he 
won’t come in, though we’re bound to 
get him sooner or later.” 

“They told me at Oristano that 
there were no brigands now.” 

All the company laughed. “So 
they will here,—except the padrone 
who is a Cagliari man and doesn’t 
like the mountains, but stays for very 
good reasons. The nearer you are to 
a brigand the less you hear about 
him. But if you like stories,—tell 
the Signor Inglese about Castannas 
and the sweets, Luigi.” 
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It was a gruesome little tale of 
cold-blooded murder from behind a 
rock. Afterwards, in the place where 
the brigand must have crouched for 
hours waiting for his enemy, they 
found some twists of paper and the 
sticky remnants of almond sweet- 
meats. When I explained my plans 
and showed the superscription of 
my letter to the Vedova Nurri, my 
new friends were vastly interested. 
“That’s some relation to Aquilone— 
one of the clan, at any rate,” said the 
Captain. “Well, it gives you safe- 
conduct, I hope. Perhaps Aquilone 
will ask you to shoot with him. Let 
us know if he does.” 

“Ah, there would be too much 
shooting then,” laughed young Luigi. 
“No, no; it is better in the forest to 
be friends with the wolf than the 
hunter, as they say here.” 

I protested that I was entirely an 
onlooker. My sympathies were, of 
course, on the side of law and order, 
but I merely wanted a few weeks’ 
sport. We adjourned to bed jovially, 
and I gladly accepted an invitation to 
come down from Bosar and eat my 
Christmas dinner with them. 

Twice did I wake from wild dreams 
of capture and robbery to find that 
Frederick William, being cold, had 
chosen my legs to spread his lengthy 
body over. In the morning, I may 
mention, I had half an hour’s severe 
indecision. Was it worth the dis- 
comfort, the silly danger, the ridicule 
if by chance I should get into any 
mess in these uncivilised wilds? The 
recollection of her advice that I should 
really apply my abilities to something 
worth doing, leave this idle loitering 
and make a career, decided me. If I 
had the curse of Reuben I would at least 
be consistent ; and perhaps she would 
accept a pair of mouffion horns though 
she would not have me. At this point 
I tumbled Frederick William on to the 
floor, and began a hasty toilet. 
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Two horses and a boy were a change 
from cramping railway-carriages as a 
means of locomotion. 

The scenery was magnificent ; tower- 
ing crags, fantastic outcrops of stone, 
little glens full of green raffle and 
starred with yellow hawkweed left 
over from the autumn flowers. The 
road was no more than a track, and 
not a good one, but the horses seemed 
used to it. My guide sang intermin- 
able songs, improvising probably after 
the Sarde custom, and _ conversed 
rather unwillingly in broken Italian. 
At only one point did he stop with 
interest. “That is Aquilone’s leap,” 
he said, pointing to a gully over which 
I certainly should not have liked to 
jump a horse. 

“ When did he do that?” I asked. 

“How do I know? Perhaps it 
was not so. I have been told,—but 
how should I know anything about 
the brigand ?” 

He looked round as if he expected 
to see the redoubtable personage 
behind him, and I felt a little chill 
of excitement, rather pleasant than 
otherwise. But we had no adven- 
tures, and in due course a cluster of 
houses came into sight, hanging like 
a wasp’s nest on the woody hillside, 
the village of Bosar. 

La Vedova Nurri proved a tall 
handsome woman in picturesque dress, 
with a black drapery over her head 
which gave her a stately Spanish 
grace. She handed my letter to a 
young girl who was half hidden 
behind her, and the damsel read it 
aloud with exclamations of surprise 
not shared by the elder lady. “There 
are some empty rooms at the house of 
my husband's cousin Benedetta that 
the Signor Inglese can have, and she 
will cook and clean for you, while my 
Tonio will guide you to the game,” 
said la Vedova with a regal air that 
decided everything at once. 

We proceeded to the house of 
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Benedetta, which was large for the 
village, — two solidly-built storeys 
round a very dirty courtyard. The 
rooms were on the upper floor; one 
contained a bed, the other a table, 
and Benedetta was eagerly ready to 
provide all other available luxuries. 
I liked the view from the windows,— 
a sheer drop of a hundred feet on to 
the tops of great chestnut trees, a 
barren mountain-slope beyond, the 
white gleam of a torrent in the valley, 
and glimpses of distant hills. Frede- 
rick William took at once to Bene- 
detta, and so did I. There was 
something appealing and kindly in 
the little crushed tired old woman ; 
I imagined she had had a hard life, 
and her tall stern cousin seemed un- 
sympathetic. 

The rest of the day was spent in 
settling down. After an evening 
meal I showed myself to the village 
by going to the little trattoria and 
general shop to try the wine. Tonio 
sank to silence as I entered, and 
an old grey-beard shakily rose from 
his corner to bid me welcome. At 
that signal the nine or ten men 
assembled held out their hands in 
turn, and I was formally acknow- 
ledged their guest. They were not 
difficult to get on with, in spite of 
their sorely puzzling language which 
is about as much a dialect of Italian 
as modern Welsh is of English. We 
eked out our remarks with gestures, 
and the wine was, mercifully, pass- 
able. Altogether, what a week before 
I should have called an evening in a 
brigand’s hut was a pleasant enter- 
tainment, with promise of good times 
to come. The promise was amply 
fulfilled. 

Benedetta’s mattress might have 
been stuffed with Indian corn-cobs, 
but my sleep on it, after a day’s 
tramping the woods with Tonio, was 
sound. She cooked the game I 
brought her to perfection, made even 
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old goat into a palatable stew, and 
gave me delectable almond cakes for 
dessert. 

The weather turned to bright clear 
days with a touch of cold wind about 
them; if I had to walk after my 
game it was there for the trouble, 
and thus a week fled before I had 
time to see it go. Tonio turned out 
a shrewd companionable lad, full 
of long tales of shooting or giganti 
when one cared to start him off. I 
carefully avoided the subject of his 
relative Aquilone, of course, and the 
rest of the village did the same. 

“There was the case of Maso 
Nurri that they call—by another 
name,” began old Zio Raimon, once 
at our evening club. <A sound that 
was not heard but felt seemed to go 
round the fire. “What case was 
that?” I asked as carelessly as I 
could, for I guessed the other name 
was Aquilone. The old man was 
filling his huge queer-stoppered pipe 
with more than usual attention. 
“Zio Raimon is too old to remem- 
ber,” said big Salvatore. ‘ He forgets 
very often. Ay, he is almost too 
old for the song-making.” “That I 
am not,” said Zio Raimon very posi- 
tively, and obviously relieved at the 
tactful interruption. Forthwith he 
chanted a string of improvised eight- 
lined verses, pausing for applause at 
each successful turn and _ topical 
allusion, while I dozed and woke a 
dozen times. Always his attentive 
audience smoked and listened, alert, 
appreciative, critical. Their big silver 
buttons flashed in the firelight, their 
long dark hair and brown clean- 
shaven faces gave light and shadow 
against a true Rembrandt back- 
ground of warm murk with the steel 
of a gun-barrel propped against the 
wall as a relief. 

I used to stagger out into the 
chilly night half asleep and _ half 
asphyxiated with the reek of bad 
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tobacco and hot sheepskin, vowing 
to sit over Benedetta’s brazier of 
charcoal and read next night; but 
always next night found me back at 
the club, admiring the picture and 
listening to the stories and songs. 
My first boar, a little grizzly pig, suc- 
ceeded to good bags of hares and par- 
tridges, and I told Tonio that my 
cup of joy would be full if he would 
take me up above the woods, within 
range or chance of a moufilon. 

The boy looked troubled. “Perhaps 
we may come upon another boar to- 
morrow, Signore,” he said. 

“No; we'll go up to-morrow,” I 
insisted. “I’m tired of the woods; 
I want climbing.” He did not answer, 
and was very silent as we made our 
heavy-laden way home. 

At the turn upwards of a water- 
course we used as a short cut to 
the village, he stopped. ‘“ You go to 
Nuoro for Christmas, Signor Gianni?” 
“The officers there have asked me, 
Tonio.” ‘“ And you will talk to them 
of our doings, up here in the village?” 
I saw light. “Certainly not, Tonio ; 
they have no concern with the village. 
Only of my sport will I speak, and 
perhaps say that I have a good 
guide.” “If you wish to shoot 
mouffion, Signor Gianni, it will be 
well not to speak of the guide. There 
is one up there who can show you; 
but Benedetta will be afraid, and 
my mother angry.” “On my honour 
Benedetta need not fear. I will say 
nothing, not even here in the village.” 
“Then to-morrow have ready this big 
gun that carries far, and we will start 
before the stars go, Signore.” The 
boy had a remarkable pair of grey 
eyes which had not been off mine 
while we spoke. 

I was more than a little excited, 
and turned in that night sooner than 
usual to prepare for the long day 
with that hero of romance, a brigand- 
chief. Stumbling up stony tracks be- 
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fore dawn was hideously unpleasant ; 
light showed bleak bare gullies that 
had looked like trenches from below, 
plains of short grass and towering cliffs. 
I followed Tonio along goat-paths and 
deep clefts where it was not well to look 
back, until I ached in every part of 
my body that was not panting. 

At last we stopped in a queer 
hollow of grass, perhaps an acre in 
extent, bounded by rock-walls, and 
having a great monolithic block up- 
right in the midst. The rising sun 
caught the peaks round us, opened 
the grey mist right and left till 
leagues of woodland, dim squares of 
pasture, little white villages and fold 
after fold of hills spread below us. 
A great bird screamed over our heads 
and floated away on the dawn-wind, 
the only sign of life on this roof of 
the island. 

[lay on the turf getting my breath. 
Tonio strolled beyond the monolith 


and began imitating the eagle’s 
scream. He did it rather well, better 


than his quail-call or thrush-chirp 
which I had often heard. The eagle 
was out of sight, but its answering 
call came from not far above. 

I looked up, to see the most cheer- 
ful face I have ever set eyes on laugh- 
ing down at me from a terrace of 
rock. ‘“ You must be Aquilone,” I 
said involuntarily. Tonio gave a 
sound expressive of anger, but the 
brigand still smiled. “Yes, I’m 
Aquilone,” he agreed, clambering 
down from his perch with slow easy 
skill. ‘And you're the Signor Inglese. 
Oh, have you brought any of the 
officers from Nuoro to shoot with you 
—and me?” “TI have not,” I said, 
and held out my hand. He took it, 
grave for a moment, then laughing 
again towards Tonio. “I asked the 
boy there to bring you three days 
ago, but he was afraid for me.” Tonio 
muttered about “ Lila,” 
[ did not understand. 


something 


which 
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I had time to look at Aquilone, 
outlaw, murderer, and last of his 
band, while he carefully examined my 
gun. He was about thirty-five, slight, 
active and wiry, with a scrubby beard 
and moustache that did not hide his 
smiling mouth, a handsome hooked 


nose, grey twinkling eyes, and 
brownish hair. A _ superfluity of 


silver clasps about his coat betokened 
dandyism ; his shirt was clean and 
his untanned leather shoes sported 
silver buckles. A long useful knife 
was stuck in his waist-sash, and 
his gun, slung behind him, looked 
worn but well kept. Altogether he 
was not the typical ruffian of fact 
nor the princely personage of fiction 
he was just Aquilone. 

We set off without Tonio; he was 
to stalk below us, drive the game 
towards us if possible, and meet me 
at a certain glen in the evening. 

There was not much time for con- 
versation during the first hour; I 
needed my breath to follow my guide, 
though he carried both the guns. 
Then, through the glass I spied 
something which his unaided vision 
pronounced mouffion, and we sat down 
to wait events behind a rock. 

“They pass there generally,” he 
said, indicating a narrow opening 
between two crags, a long shot but 


possible. I sighted carefully, and 
curled down to endure the wind 
which was bitter enough. “You 


should wear the mastruca, Signore,” 
he began; “it saves from both 
cold and fever,” and, forthwith 
launched into a long dissertation on 
the advantages of the sheepskin coat. 
Never voice above a 
whisper, he talked steadily, as a man 
might who has returned to his club 
after five years’ absence. I expect the 
macchia was lonely enough to one of 
Aquilone’s gregarious nature. 

Time passed; I changed from 
cramp to numbness, from excitement 


raising his 

















to intense weariness, Evidently the 
mouffion was not going to let me 
win sitting down, as Tasso says. If 
it had not been for Aquilone’s flow of 
talk, that day would have been long 
indeed. As it was, my interest grew 
with his very frank account of him- 
self and his manner of life. He was 
exceedingly tired of the macchia, but 
what was to be done? There was no 
chance of pardon and reform for the 
man who had killed a carabiniere,— 
“by accident, the littlest accident, 
truly, Signore.” He wanted a home 
and a wife as much as anyone: his 
mother was growing old and feeble, 
his father’s house was going to pieces 
without him ; but he would not take 
his trial and hope for a short sen- 
tence. “If I live here like a wild 
goat until I die, I will not come in,” 
he asseverated. It was the proper 
attitude for Rob Roy Macgregor, but 
the gentle chuckles with which he 
told me of the robbing of the padrone 
at Nuoro, and his soft complaints of 
the hardness of life, were out of keep- 
ing and lacked traditional ferocity. 
I could not imagine his harming a 
soul, except through utter thoughtless- 
ness. A foolish Pagan defying Chris- 
tian laws he might be, but a villain 
he was not. 

No sign of game appeared. We 
moved our stiff limbs with difficulty 
to the next good post for a shot; we 
spied and scrambled, slid and gazed, 
but never a pair of curly horns glad- 
dened our sight. The sun was drop- 
ping, not slow but very fast, when we 
arrived at some sort of a path down- 
wards, and finally gave up the chase. 

“Come on Thursday. To-morrow 
you will be making Christmas, but on 
the day after come up to me, and, if 
we have to walk the hills for a week, 
we will have a shot.” That was 
Aquilone’s farewell, and I went home 
by no means dissatisfied with my 
blank day. 
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Old Benedetta received me that 
evening with suppressed excitement 


and some confusion. She had to be 
gently reminded that one needs a fork 
with which to eat pasta, and instead 
of sitting down to give me the gossip 
of the day while I finished with 
oranges and almond-cakes, she fidgetted 
in and out like a disturbed lapwing. 
I was just debating whether to turn 
in or go to assist at the Christmas 
Eve festivities at the club when she 
flapped in once more. 

“What is it, Benedetta?” I asked, 
for there was obviously something 


wrong. “Signor Gianni, oh Signor 
Gianni, you have a mother some- 
where?” ‘ Yes, Benedetta.” “Then 


for the love of her and the Santissima 
Maria, help my boy!” “ What can 
I do?” I asked, puzzled, for I had 
imagined her a childless widow. “ You 
have been with him to-day, and seen 
what a poor good boy he is.” “ Good 
Lord!” I cried; “ Aquilone your 
son?” “That is what they call my 
Maso because of the nose of him like 
an eagle’s. Oh Signor Gianni, help 
him to get away from the macchia, if 
it is to America or far away that he 
must go.” 

I was fairly startled. To go shoot- 
ing with a brigand is one thing, to 
help him escape the clutches of the 
law is another. I had come to Sardinix: 
to forget my own troubles, not to get 
mixed up in the questionable affairs 
of the islanders. But the dear old 
woman was crying softly, twisting 
her apron with trembling hands. As 
a boy I had a Welsh nurse; anyone 
who knows an old Italian bambinata 
will see the likeness, and the Sarde 
more nearly touches the Celt at 
points. Then there little 
rustling sound in the shadows by 
the door. In a moment a slip of a 
girl was on her knees clutching mine 
and sobbing, “Oh Signore, save my 
Maso !” 
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It was objectionably dramatic and 
Italian. 

The old woman I could stand, but 
this,—the girl I recognised as having 
seen once at the house of La Vedova 
Nurri — was not fair play. “My 
good women,” J began, with an 
attempt at sternness, “I would help 
you if I could, but how on earth 
can I? Persuade Aq— Maso to 
give himself up to the police and 
take his sentence like a man. If it 
was an accident, as he says, he'll get 
off pretty lightly.” ‘Never, no! The 
carabinieri have vowed to kill him,” 
moaned the girl. She had great 
brown eyes in a white face, and, 
knowing the customs of her people 
which are something Eastern in their 
seclusion of women, I did not wonder 
that she looked so terrified. It was 
also exceedingly embarrassing for me. 
“Nonsense,” I said. ‘ But it’s true, 
Signor put in the old 
woman. “Not because of the death 
of that one; that was fair fighting 
as they know. But, once I was very 
ill, — dying they thought; and my 
boy borrowed soldier clothes from a 
lad he knew and came to see me. 
The carabinieri did not know him,— 
he told them he was my nephew from 
the mainland—and the fat sergeant 
brought him here himself. Ho, ho! 
Such a trick! I had to get better 
when I saw it, to thank the Saints 
for keeping him safe. And the 
carabinieri watching everywhere to 
take him, for they knew he would 
try to come to his mother! Beasts! 
He was too clever for them, and so 
they hate him.” 
The Nurri 


Gianni,” 


family seemed gifted 
d » 


with a sense of humour and few 
morals. “The law takes no account 
of tricks,” I protested. “It is for 


the killing and the robbing that he 
will be tried. I wiil do all I can for 


him when he is a prisoner, but what 
else is there to be done ?” 
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“This, Signore.” Benedetta spoke 
in that positive voice which means 
the proposal of impossibilities. “It 
is a small thing for a great rich 
Signor Inglese. When you go back 
to the mainland you will take a 
Sarde servant to mind a horse that 
you have bought. He is the best horse 
in the island and it will be well to 
have him covered up closely. Then 
you will perhaps take your servant 
to England, or perhaps give him 
enough money to go to America, 
keeping the horse in exchange. Look, 
what a little thing it is!” 

The girl seemed to dissent; at least, 
her sobs grew louder. “Don’t cry like 
that,” I said, to give myself time to 
think of a way out of Benedetta’s 
audacious plan. “Ah, Lila is a silly 
girl,” said the mother contemptuously. 
“But what would become of you 
and Lila,” I asked, “supposing Maso 
went to America, which I don’t 
believe he could do without being 
caught?” Lila rocked to and fro with 
anguish. “He would make money 
and send for us.” “You would go 
across the sea to him?” I said 
to the girl. “To the end of the 
world with him,” she sobbed. “She 
is a good girl, but very silly. If 
he was safe what matter for us? 
I shall only live a few years more 
and should die happy knowing my 
boy was doing well.” Old Bene- 
detta’s maternal view was only un- 
selfish concerning her son. 

By that time I had made up my 
mind in some sort. “I think it is 
an impossible plan, but this much 
I will do. In about a fortnight I 
shall be going from Golfo d’Aranci to 
Livorno. If Maso can meet me there, 
I will let him come as my servant. 
I will lend him money to get to 
America, but I can make no promises 
for his safety, and if I am questioned 
by the police I shall say I know 


nothing of his career.” 























They made the usual fuss of women 
who have got their way. Lila kissed 
my hands and Benedetta blessed me 
until I felt even a bigger fool than 
before. I slept the sleep of the tired 
hound, but Christmas morning brought 
most unpleasant reflections, and I 
prepared gloomily for my ride to 
Nuoro on an old mare belonging to 
Zio Raimon. 

I left the village coming from Mass 
in its best clothes. The track through 
the glens was familiar enough now, 
and I had plenty to think of as the 
old mare ambled sedately along over 
the stones. A bullet whistling near 
my head startled me more than her. 
* All right, Signor Gianni. I could 
not otherwise make you look round,” 
said a voice, and I perceived Aqui- 
lone’s laughing countenance above a 
cistus- covered rock. “O it’s you? 
Well, you needn’t try to kill me,” I 
said crossly, for I had suffered enough 
because of him. “ Buona festa, Sig- 
nore. Give the officers tanti saluti 
from me. Believe me I would not 
hurt a hair of you, but how could I 
get you to stop?” “Go away, unless 
you want to make a good festa for 
the carabinieri,” I said. ‘“ Tonio is 
bringing you a foolish message. To- 
morrow we will talk of it.” He 
laughed again, saluted like a soldier, 
and disappeared. That I should have 
promised to help this devil-may-care 
joker to escape justice! If he was 
caught, I should have his reproachful 
women on my mind for the rest of 
my life; if he escaped, it would 
probably be only to get into new 
difficulties. 

It was a curious thing that I rode 
all that way to Nuoro without a 
thought about the letters waiting me 
there. Yet I had not heard from 
Her since I ieft Cagliari ! 

My friends of the —th welcomed 
me with open arms and a pile of 
newspapers. There was to be a race 
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that afternoon ; everyone who had a 
horse for miles round had entered it. 
The course was tussocky moor with 
three jagged stone walls about it, and 
the prize was a silk flag and a demi- 
john of vernaccia. Imagine the scene 
if you can! The shouting, the wild 
costumes, the wilder horses, and, over 
all, the infectious gaiety. Lieutenant 
Luigi di Barini, amidst frenzied yells, 
carried off the trophy on a precocious 
three-year-old, and we all adjourned 
for a great feed and a colossal drink. 

The room of the inn was full to 
suffocation, for all the principal towns- 
men were guests of the garrison ; the 
meal was true Sardinian, plentiful 
and strange, and I have attended 
many less amusing festivities. There 
was one interval when the young men 
took me out to the village dancing- 
place where the ballo tondo was being 
performed by the less important folk. 
It was pretty to see, in the light of a 
great bonfire and torches, the old 
traditional movements to the queer 
plaintive notes of the triple pipes. 

After that we settled down to a 
festive evening. I brewed a hot 
drink whose main ingredients were 
old vernaccia and cognac, and the 
general opinion was that the slices of 
burnt almonds on the top gave it a 
pleasing flavour. We toasted each 
other with flowery phrases, sang songs 
in three languages, and the last inci- 
dent that I distinctly recollect was 
teaching Luigi how to dance the 
Highland schottische while an admir- 
ing audience shouted strange Sarde 
oaths of wonder. 

It was Tonio who roused me out of 
a big chair in the grey morning light, 
who administered coffee that steadied 
my swimming head, and guided me 
on to the old mare’s back. “ They 
are all in bed, asleep,” he said, as I 
muttered something about my hosts. 
“T have come as the Signore bade. 
He will meet us just above there, for 











it would be safe to come into Nuoro 
to-day. All the carabinieri are 
drunk.” I doubted the last state- 
ment, but certainly the world had 
been keeping Christmas with more 
vigour than is usual in sober Italy. 
The fresh keen air blowing from a 
powder of snow high above us was 
the finest pick-me-up possible. By 
the time we met Aquilone my hand 
was as steady as if I had not broken 
training for a month. There is a 
wearisome monotony about all stalk- 
ing. I remember every incident of 
that day, but even I quail at the 
prospect of putting them on paper. 
The stars were out when Aquilone 
and I led “ the best horse in Sardinia ” 
down a break-neck path to the cave- 
house which had sheltered the men 
of the macchia time out of mind. 
With immense labour we had dragged 
the carcase of a fine old mouffion to 
the place where the little bay barb 
was tethered, and a hundred times, 
during the long scramble that followed, 
I had passed my hand over a pair of 
great curly horns and felt proud of 
being alive. Aquilone asked me to 
start the fire while he attended to 
the bay. I put my hand into my 
pocket for a match-box, and felt a 
square of paper. By the powers! 
her letter, shoved away yesterday, 
because someone had called me to 
look at the horses gathering for the 
race, and forgotten! It could wait 
a while longer. The interesting ques- 
tion of the moment was supper. Pre- 
sently we had a blaze, and a good 
smell came from the pot above it. 
Better even than ragout of hare alla 
brigante, was the smoke that followed, 
when one stretched out at length on 
a sheepskin thrown over some sacks 
of corn-cobs, while the flickering little 
lamp and big fire lit up unexpected 
corners of the rock walls. We had 
already threshed out the subject of 
Aquilone’s escape. He was inclined 
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to take a phlegmatically cheerful view 
of the business. “Of course no harm 
will come to you about it, Signor 
Gianni. For me, if I get away, very 
well. I will work and make money 
to marry Lila and have the old mamma 
there in the strange country. If I 
am caught, it is easy to put the knife 
to my throat, for I will not be taken 
alive. The women are getting more 
and more troubled, and I myself 
think that I shall not keep long out 
of their hands here.” 

“They were talking of making a 
great hunt for you when spring comes,” 
I said. 

“Yes? And last summer also I 
had fever. Better die of the bullet 
than the infemperia, as the proverb 
says.” 

Now he was sucking away silently 
at my tobacco (English that had 
paid no duty) and my sleepy brain 
recurred to the letter still unopened. 
I spread it to catch the fire-glow. 
Perhaps it would shed light on my 
simple story to give it in full. 


Dear Jack.—As I have not heard from 
you since you left, three weeks ago, it is 
very good of me to write again. But 
old Major Benton has been telling me 
such horrid stories of Sardinia—he knows 
an officer who served there — that I 
must warn you, and beg you to come 
home. I know you have been to a lot of 
wild places, but this nasty little island 
seems as uncivilised a spot as there is in 
Europe, except, I suppose, Albania, and 
I do hope you will be sensible, and run 
no risks either from brigands or fever. 
As you see, we are at Viareggio for 
Christmas, because mother says it suits 
her. It does not suit me, and is duller 
than ever. 

Perhaps you never got my last letter. 
If you did, I shall never forgive you for 
not answering, but if you didn’t, don’t 
try to find it at the post-office because it 
is better forgotten. 

We are getting very old, Jack. I was 
twenty the other day,—but you don’t 
remember my birthday any longer, it 
seems. It is silly and not like you to 
bear malice. Of course, I don’t want to 




















be friends if you don’t, though it seems 
a pity when we have known each other 
for solong. Yours very sincerely, H. M. 

P.S. I think I shall ask Aunt Mabel 
to have me at Cannes soon. That horrid 
Mr. Masters is here and being so un- 
pleasant. 


Never since I had first proposed, 
when she was seventeen, had she 
seemed so possible. On that occasion 
she had permitted me to be secretly 
engaged to her for a fortnight “to 
try what it felt like.” My handicap 
had always been the complaisance of 
our respective families and intimate 
knowledge of each other. There is 
no person so difficult to turn into a 
lover as an old friend. 

I roused myself from very beautiful 
dreams as a log let itself down with a 
little crunch and roar of up-leaping 
flame. “I have had good news, 
Aquilone,” I said. 

“That was for the seeing, Signor 
Gianni. Good luck to you and her.” 

“How did you know that there 
was a woman in it? Well, there is, 
and it means that I must go home. 
After all, I have had some shooting.” 

“ And are tired of the poor little 
island? You will not be troubled 
about me now, Signor Gianni?” I 
overflowed with hope and happiness. 
Besides, it would be an adventure 
after her heart. “Indeed I will; 
the plan holds. Look, now, can 
you meet me at the steamer-place 
on Wednesday? If you get safely 
through the island, I believe we 
shall manage the rest.” “Up in 
the mountains I am among my own 
people; they will help me. By 
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next Wednesday I will be at the 
sea, sure enough. Now go to sleep, 
Signor Gianni, if you can on so rough 
a bed.” 

To my mind the adventure ends 
there, with her letter that lifted 
the trouble off me, and_ the 
splendid mouffion’s head which had 
made me forget her. The rest 
was just the home-stretch of the 
trail, complicated with some diplo- 
macy and strategy. I had my 
next really good moment when a 
clean-shaven European-clothed Maso, 
a bay horse, and Frederick William 
were safely ensconced in the steamer’s 
hold preparing to be ill together, and 
the cliffs of Sardinia faded behind us 
into the night. Then I laid my 
trophies at her feet, man, horse, 
and horns, and, as I expected, she 
was wildly interested in the whole 
business, 

Maso Nurri, once called Aquilone, 
and Lila his wife have a flourishing 
business now in Mexico City. They 
write to us every Christmas and send 
pots of strange preserves and other 
offerings. According to a _ recent 
photograph they are both growing 
stout, and their numerous children 
have all hooked noses. Old Benedetta 
died without seeing her boy again, 
just before my wife and I spent a 
few days at Cagliari to take Lila 
with us as maid on our journey to 
America and hers to join Maso. 
Lately, Major Luigi di Barini spent 
a fortnight with us. I told him the 
whole story, and he is as convinced 
as Hamlet’s clown that Englishmen 
are mad. 
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Tue three hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Sir Thomas Browne, 
which falls this month, presents the 
opportunity of a brief review of his 
life and works. Such a task can be 
undertaken without much risk to the 
reputation of the critic, who in this 
case has no difficulties to torment him 
in ascertaining what may be Browne’s 
exact rank as a man of letters; and 
as his works have kept them- 
selves apart for the pleasure of a 
decidedly esoteric taste, the same 
task may never be altogether gratui- 
tous. Something similar perhaps 
might be said of all the choicest 
examples of Jacobean and Caroline 
prose, but to Browne in a special 
degree is due this attribute of exclu- 
siveness, which removes him somewhat 
both from the great masters whom 
he followed and from the great com- 
pany into which he came. Hooker 
was barely five years out of the 
world before Browne came into it: 
Donne had reached an almost perfect 
mastery in his art, while he was still 
an apprentice at it; and it was as 
the contemporary of Milton and 
Taylor and Bunyan that this Caro- 
line physician helped to make the 
middle of the seventeenth century 
the chancery of some of the most 
unforgettable things in the history 
of English Letters. Nevertheless, he 
stands by himself. He did not em- 
ploy his pen to vindicate ecclesiastical 
systems or public policies ; he neither 
refuted Puritanism like Hooker nor 
defended it like Milton; he was not 
purposely and frankly didactic like 
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Bishop Taylor, and as unlikely was 
he to have written the Reticio 
Mepicr with the unadorned sim- 
plicity of preacher Bunyan as Bunyan 
was to have filled Christian’s mouth 
with the aphorisms of Seneca or the 
syllogisms of Aristotle. In tolerably 
equal proportions all of them were 
busy setting up the stately structure 
of English prose: under the hands 
of all there went forth a mighty 
sound of axe and hammer; and the 
first Temple arose by the hands of 
all. But Browne was not a Cyclopean 
workman like Milton; he was not 
an architect like Hooker ; it was less 
on the stonework and the pillars of 
the Temple than on the fine work 
and the pure gold thereof that he 
exercised the genius of his craft. 
By reason of these two things, the 
aloofness of his thoughts (as we have 
them) from questions that burned in 
his own day, and the rarity of the 
manner in which he delivered him- 
self of them, he has in a sense dis- 
couraged the popularity of his own 
writings, and at the same time 
afforded a reasonable point of view 
from which to consider them. The 
result is that Browne has been in- 
tensely rather than extensively appre- 
ciated; and his influence, wherever 
it has been felt, has been so deeply 
felt as to confer the most distinguished 
part of their literary manner upon 
several great writers long after his 
own date. 

It is not difficult to imagine how 
the valedictory triumph of Hyprio- 
TAPHIA must have stirred the pulse of 
a genuine rhetorician, like De Quincey, 
and smitten upon his ears like the 





























rumbling of the chariots of the Gods. 
Born out of due season, perhaps, but 
still the undoubted spiritual offspring 
and the most undisguised of all the 
pupils of the Caroline writer is 
Charles Lamb ; and on the threshold of 
our own century there is passage 
after passage in the miscellaneous 
writings of Stevenson to suggest that 
the most fastidious and elaborate of 
modern writers had just risen in a 
hot enthusiasm from the pages of Sir 
Thomas Browne. To derive an author, 
to declare his ancestry, to unravel 
and separate the various elements in 
his style, these are usually hazardous 
undertakings, uncertain at the best, 
and unprofitable in the end; but 
back to Browne there is a clear road 
of return upon which here and there 
are lifted faithful finger-posts to the 
fountain that has refreshed the sands 
and revived the fruitful fields of three 
centuries. 


II. 


London has the honour of being 
Browne’s birthplace. He was born 
within the city in the parish of St. 
Michael in Cheapside on October 
19th, 1605. He claimed an honour- 
able descent on both sides of his 
house, his father being of an ancient 
Cheshire family, a fact which did not 
prevent him from carrying on a suc- 
cessful trade as a merchant. His 
mother was Ann Garraway, the 
daughter of a Sussex gentleman. 
Beyond the fact that he flourished 
in his business little is known of this 
Cheapside merchant, who died before 
he was likely to have exerted any 
permanent influence upon the char- 
acter of his son. Probably the boy 
inherited part of his mystical tempera- 
ment from him. “His father,” says 
Mrs. Lyttleton, Sir Thomas’s daughter, 
“used to open his breast when he 
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was asleep, and kiss it in prayers over 
him, as ‘tis said of Oviglu’s father, 
that the Holy Ghost would take 
possession there.” But he did not 
live to witness the effects of this 
consecration, and after a brief widow- 
hood his wife married Sir Thomas 
Dutton. Browne was left with means 
amounting to affluence for those days, 
though his step-father and guardian 
appears to have dealt covetously with 
his heritage and impaired its value. 
Though Dutton’s main object in 
seeking the marriage seems to have 
been money ; and though the itch of 
acquisition was irritated by the con- 
templation of the £6,000 which was 
his stepson’s share of the paternal 
wealth, there is nothing to show that 
his treatment of Browne was other- 
wise harsh or unnatural. He was 
sent to Winchester School, whence in 
1623 he was removed to Oxford and 
entered as a gentleman-commoner at 
Broadgates Hall. About that time 
the Hall was merged into the new 
foundation of Pembroke College, and 
Sir Thomas Browne is really the chief 
glory in the history of that compara- 
tively venerable society. Dr. John- 
son, another famous son of Pembroke, 
does not miss the opportunity of com- 
menting on Browne’s connection with 
the college, “‘to which the zeal or 
gratitude of those that love it most 
can wish little better than that it 
may long proceed as it began.” 

Even the zeal or gratitude of those 
that love it most, in common justice 
to the material from which the sons 
of men are fashioned, could hardly 
expect a college to continue fertile in 
the production of men like Browne. 
But there is no hint of academic 
laurels. To be sure he took the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1626 
and that of Master of Arts in 1629, 
and then turned his mind, apparently 
not his love, from the humanities to 
the study of medicine. In the eyes 
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of his college, however, he was a 
pattern of virtue and industry, hun- 
gry and athirst after knowledge, 
filling his mind not with husks, but 
with the solid mental nourishment 
dispensed by the prophets of his 
generation; and all his days, long 
after he had ceased to be the member 
of a university he never ceased to be 
a student. Systematically learned he 
may not have been, but even in an 
age of learning his erudition was pro- 
found and may have been astonish- 
ing. His writings contain rather the 
promise than the proof of it, though 
there is never a sign to show that he 
played the charlatan with his pen and 
counterfeited an intimacy with the 
Muses which he did not enjoy. The 
bulk of his work is a bundle of notes 
redeemed from their essential irregu- 
larity by the device of periodic ela- 
borations, a redemption indeed that 
fixed an era in the history of English 
prose literature; still the bulk of it 
must pass as the observations of 
a man who delighted himself with 
excursions and explorations in the 
bye-ways, and was not content to 
follow the great high-road of know- 


ledge. 
After leaving the university 
Browne settled in Oxfordshire, in 


the practice of medicine, but the 
temptation to see the world was 
greater than his love of physic, and 
visits to Ireland, France, and Italy 
followed. He seems, however, to 
have employed himself busily in 
medical studies at Montpellier and 
Padua, and on his return homeward 
through Holland he stayed at Ley- 
den and there graduated in medicine. 
This was probably in 1633, and it 
may be noted that he became a 
doctor of physic of the University of 
Oxford in 1637, and _ ultimately 
settled down to the practice of his 
profession in Norwich, where he 
spent the remainder of his life. 
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His first book, Reticio Mepzict, it 
is generally believed, was written 
before his settlement in Norwich, 
probably in 1635. It is clear that 
this treatise has the character of a 
private exercise, and was the result 
of a slow process of creation during 
which the author indulged himself by 
making a record of his speculations, 
and more particularly by practising 
and designing the forms of language 
into which they should be cast. 
Without doubting the purity of 
motive and the sincerity of piety 
which we expect of the Re tiaio 
Mepicl, it is likely that Browne was 
as much concerned with the manner 
of his discourse as with the matter of 
it ; and when the last ornaments and 
graces had been given to the compo- 
sition, he was proud to submit it to 
the admiration of his friends, who, it 
appears, bandied it about from hand 
to hand like a common property, 
until by corrupted transcriptions “ it 
arrived in a most depraved copy at 
the press.” In this event, which 
raised a gentle storm of mock indig- 
nation on the part of the author, 
there is nothing very odd; but the 
sequel is interesting. The corrupted 
version came into the hands of Sir 
Kenelm Digby, a gentleman who was 
extraordinarily re-dy with his pen. 
It comes to his ears that a “notable 
piece,” by one Dr. Thomas Browne, 
has issued from the press; he takes 
measures to provide himself with it, 
and at last does possess himself of it ; 
after which he reads the book, 
writes another by way of reply, and 
sends it to the Earl of Dorset. The 
remarkable thing is that the whole 
process, from the first tidings of the 
piece to the voluminous reply to it, 
was accomplished within the space of 
twenty-four hours. And yet, says 
Dr. Johnson, Digby’s book contained 
many acute remarks and many pro- 
found speculations. “The reciprocal 

















civility of authors is one of the most 
risible scenes in the farce of life,” 
comments Johnson on these trans- 
actions in a sentence almost as risible 
as the sentiment ; and, truly enough, 
there is something highly amusing in 
the correspondence that followed be- 
tween the two authors, in the softness 
and ceremony with which Browne 
repudiates the spurious ReE.iaio 
Mepici, and in the reverences and 
verbal salutations with which Sir 
Kenelm replies. After all it is some- 
thing of a farce, and in the exchange 
of elaborate civilities upon which both 
gentlemen entered with appetite, they 
present the spectacle of a pair of 
gorgeous peacocks contemplating the 
finery of each others’ feathers. 

The best portrait of Sir Thomas 
Browne in our possession is from the 
pen of Mr. John Whitefoot, who was 
his intimate friend and first bio- 
grapher. The characterisation is 
quaint, but it is naive and unskilled 
enough to impress one with its 
candour and fidelity. To make a 
paraphrase of this slight but intimate 
sketch, Browne had nothing to blush 
for in the matter of physical endow- 
ments. He was a man of moderate 
stature and of a complexion answering 
to his name; neither too stout nor 
too lean, but of that excellent con- 
dition of body which the Greeks 
described as evodpxos. He paid no 
heed to the fashion of his dress, 
wore the plainest clothes, and de- 
spised fine plumage. We are told, 
also, that he counted it a necessity of 
physical well-being that he should 
always keep himself warm without 
loading his body, as Suetonius re- 
ports of Augustus, with a multitude 
of garments sufficient to clothe a good 
family. His memory,—not so emi- 
nent as that of Seneca or Scaliger— 
was both tenacious and capacious to 
such an extent that he remembered 
everything that was remarkable in 
No. 552.—voL. xem. 
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any book that he read. He had by 
heart most of the best passages of the 
Latin poets (he confesses to a know- 
ledge of five or six languages), and 
he had read most of the historians, 
ancient and modern. Indeed, so 
notable was his sagacity and know- 
ledge of all history that Mr. White- 
foot takes pains to publish an opinion 
that “he would have made an extra- 
ordinary man for the Privy Council, 
not much inferior to the famous 
Padre Paulo, the late oracle of the 
Venetian State.” Notwithstanding 
those imposing virtues and talents 
Browne was excellent fireside com- 
pany, when he was at leisure from 
his profession or his books ; he was 
punctilious in his attendance at the 
public services of the Church, never 
missed the sacrament in his parish, 
and upon a perusal of the best 
English sermons never forgot to be- 
stow upon them the most liberal 
applause. 

Mr. Whitefoot’s delineation is 
probably as just and true to life as 
we may expect from an intimate and 
an enthusiast, but there is some 
temptation to believe that he has 
drawn with an idealising pencil. We 
seem to be conscious of imperfections, 
which might have ranked as virtues 
under ancient dispensations of moral 
law, but in the new heaven and the 
new earth can hardly escape a 
chiding. For a Greek, perhaps, 
Browne stood upon a pinnacle of 
moral perfection and arrived at the 
apex of the Aristotelian code of virtue. 
The style of the man is something 
like the style of his pen,—lordly and 
splendid and magnanimous. He is 
proud, because he has escaped the 
first and father-sin of pride; and yet 
he must have a splendid and un- 
common faith apart from the vulgar 
faiths that confessed their weakness 
before the mysteries of religion. 
Ordinary intellects, and even ad- 
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vanced judgments, should beware of 
the pleadings of a Lucian or a Machia- 
vel ; but as for him who is above such 
temptations, he (if he alone) can de- 
tect the secretary of hell by his writ- 
ing and Satan by his rhetoric, and 
even in the most fabulous and stag- 
gering conceits can see the little finger 
of the Almighty. 

From al] which, and many simi- 
lar self-revelations, Browne appears 
on his own admissions as an in- 
tellectual and moral aristocrat, who 
was pleased to take the vulgar 
under his patronage. He was fre- 
quently the mouthpiece of his own 
virtues, and was not above certain 
loud and public proclamations of 
his own praises by his own trumpet ; 
and from the inaccessible heights upon 
which he adored the glory and splen- 
dour of God he made few descents 
into the valleys of humility. A shrewd 
physician, a man busy and careful in 
the affairs of daily life, and a consum- 
mate artist or devoted scholar during 
the wide intervals of leisure left for 
his pen or his books, this man, too, 
who writes that “he could with pa- 
tience do nothing almost unto eternity, 
so that he might enjoy his Saviour at 
the last,” and is “ready to be any- 
thing in the ecstasy of being ever,”— 
it is impossible to rank him among 
abstracted and professing mystics like 
Law and Rutherford. The strain of 
his worldly prudence is too deep and 
the latitude of his judgment too great. 
And yet it is not great enough. 
Browne is not always singular for his 
age in his charity and toleration, and 
his wisdom merely screens some not- 
able superstitions which the foolishness 
of King James exposed. Although 


those characteristics are easily notice- 
able and for that reason should be 
noticed, it may fairly be said that 
they can, and in Browne's case did, 
exist without a pharisaical and rab- 
binical spirit. 


No one was less fanatic 
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for his age or less a Puritan in his 
age: no one was more devoted to the 
conventional rights of kings, or more 
loyal to the authority of the National 
Church ; and on the whole no one 
disliked more than he did a reputa- 
tion for heterodox doctrines. But 
humanity is a wide and liberal type 
under which the contrasted elements 
of our nature may unite without para- 
dox; and to it we must leave the 
reconciliation of all Browne’s worldly 
prudence and cautious conventionality 
with the plainest of known facts about 
him that he was really a “ God- 
intoxicated ” man, and that, to borrow 
Bacon’s phrase, he wrote with the 
pencil of the Holy Ghost. 

The chief remaining event of a 
personal interest in a comparatively 
uneventful life is Browne’s marriage, 
which occurred in 1641, the lady of 
his choice being Dorothy, daughter 
of Edward Mileham, a Norfolk gentle- 
man. Before his marriage he had 
indulged in several very wide generali- 
sations on the subject of matrimony 
wholly to the disadvantage of woman. 
Man, he writes very bravely in the 
Reticio Mepict, is the whole world ; 
woman the rib and crooked piece of 
man. But after declaring his opinion 
that marriage at best is a disagreeable 
necessity, he makes some amends by 
confessing that he is not “averse from 
that sweet sex, but naturally amorous 
of all that is beautiful.” He made 
still further amends by himself marry- 
ing, and it is worth noticing that 
eleven children were the fruit of this 
union, which was blessed with un- 
clouded happiness. Regarding the 
qualities of the lady, no better 
authority can be found than Mr. 
Whitefoot, who declares that she was 
“of such symmetrical proportion to 
her husband, both in the graces of 
her body and mind, that they seemed 
to come together by a kind of natural 
magnetism.” It is a brief but eloquent 




















panegyric, and we may conclude that 
Mistress Dorothy was among the least 
imperfect of all the daughters of Eve. 
Whatever may have been the date of 
writing, the publication of RELie1o 
Mepict1 occurred shortly after Browne’s 
marriage in 1643. The most impor- 
tant of his other writings were pub- 
lished during the next fifteen years, 
—Tue Inquiry INTO VULGAR ERRORS 
in 1646, and HypriorapHia and THE 
GARDEN oF Cyrus in 1653, his treatise 
on CuristiAN Morats being reserved 
to the latter end of his days. Nor 
did his life close without dignities and 
honours. In 1664 he was elected an 
Honorary Fellow of the College of 
Physicians on the ground that he was 
virtute et literis ornatissimus ; and in 
1671 he was knighted by Charles the 
Second. He survived this last dis- 
tinction above ten years a.d died on 
October 19th, 1682, in the seventy- 
sixth year of his age and on the 
anniversary of his birthday. He was 
buried in the church of St. Peter 
Mancroft at Norwich; and so far 
as his own immortality is concerned, 
“’tis all one to lie in St. Inno- 
cents Churchyard, as in the sands of 


Egypt.” 
III. 


A reasonable point of view from 
which to approach Browne’s writings 
has already been indicated ; and it is 
evident, to judge by his frequent and 
not very complimentary allusions to 
the average quality of the human 
understanding, that as the author of 
Vuucar Errors he wrote nothing for 
the entertainment of the public, and 
as the author of the Retigio MeEpici 
compassed neither land nor sea to 
gain proselytes. If Browne were as 
widely read as Bunyan or Jeremy 
Taylor we might soon have a school 
of critics buzzing about his pages, 
like a nest of hornets, to flout him 
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with the parable of the buried 
talents ; and to declare that a writer 
who meddles with such themes as 
Christian religion and Christian 
morality has no right to cultivate 
philosophic detachments. But the 
truth is there are so many people 
with what they conceive to be 
a proselytising mission to teach re- 
ligion and morality that, once in 
a way, it is a positive relief to 
find a man preoccupied with the 
relation of his own mind to those 
high matters without an officious 
eye to the improvement of other 
people. In spite of its occasional 
egotism and plain contempt (not 
unbelied by a twinkle of humour) 
for the plebeian stupidity of the multi- 
tude, the Reticio MeEpicr is a piece 
of salutary self-examination, and is 
capable of enthusiasms as burning and 
intense as the missionary enthusiasm 
to gather the sheep into the narrow 
way from the broad road to destruc- 
tion. It is thus a useful study in 
contrasts; for while Bunyan was 
dragging poor Christian with a great 
burden on his back across the bogs 
and quicksands of the moral and 
spiritual life, and in an allegory as 
vivid as life itself would pluck him 
sweating from the mire to catch a 
glimpse of the Elysian fields or to 
feel the fierce breath of the ever- 
lasting flames, Browne would retire to 
his lamp with his own thoughts, and 
with the sweet night and the quiet 
stars for company compose the mighty 
music of his hymns to the glory of 
God. 

They are prose-hymns to be sure, 
but reverberating with a majestic 
music; for the Retiaio Mepict1 offered 
him a field over which to parade all 
the splendid qualities of his mind and 
spread the flowers of his gorgeous rhe- 
toric. Always remembering Browne’s 
Platonic disdain of the base and 
mechanical mind of the multitude, 
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the book examines the respective 
claims of faith and reason, a pair of 
combatants that have grown grey in 
the verbal wars of Christendom. Two 
points, however, are to be observed. 
The treatise makes few generalisa- 
tions on these subjects and sets 
down no dogmas. What it does set 
down is the faith of the author and 
the admirable condescensions of his 
reason ; and by the mouths of those 
ancient and battered champions are 
proclaimed not only the oracles of the 
wisdom of Sir Thomas Browne but 
the ceremonious inauguration of the 
grand manner in English prose. The 
other point is this: Browne does not 
allow faith and reason to cudgel each 
other, but fixes an abiding truce 
between them, and brings them to 
the kiss of peace; and his splendid 


egotism still follows him, for this 
faith of his, towering above the 


rabble, is noisy in its demand for 
greater and still greater impossi- 
bilities in religion to test it withal. 
And so: 


I love to lose myself in a mystery, to 
pursue my reason to an O Altitudo! 
"Tis my solitary recreation to pose 
my apprehension with those involved 
genigmas and riddles of the Trinity, 
with Incarnation and Resurrection. I 
can answer all the objections of Satan, 
and my rebellious reason with that 
odd resolution I learned of Tertullian, 
Certwm est, quia impossibile est. 


And on the other hand : 


For unspeakable mysteries in the 
Scriptures are often delivered in a 
vulgar and illustrative way; and, being 
written unto man, are delivered, not as 
they truly are, but as they may be 
understood; wherein, notwithstanding, 
the different interpretations according 
to different capacities may stand firm 
with our devotion, nor be any way 
prejudicial to each single edification. 


No one is likely now to go to the 
Reviaio Mepict either for divinity 
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or theology. In these respects the 
book has no more than a historical 
value: it still has a strong interest 
as the revelation of a great per- 
sonality in the things which all men 
profess to count dear; but its main 
interest is in its literary graces and 
defects. The more so because the 
Re.icio Mepici, together with the 
closing chapter of Urn-Buriat and 
one or two passages in THe GARDEN 
or Cyrus contains the entire ground 
upon which Browne’s reputation as 
a man of letters has been raised. 
It is to be feared that the majority 
of people who profess to read 
Browne would not care to pur- 
sue their study of Vutcar Errors 
much beyond the index of topics; 
and having gone so far would shut 
up the book with a smile upon a 
discovery that it discusses nothing 
of more importance than the picture 
of Haman hanged or the anatomy of 
Adam in Paradise. But these and 
similar topics are not idle matters to 
Browne ; his great learning unbends 
itself familiarly to the oddest and 
most unpromising themes ; why Jews 
do not stink he will dispute as 
eruditely as whether God exists ; 
and handled by him a griffin or a 
mandrake gives a new dignity to 
the Cosmos. And so he rides his 
uncommon hobby into every age; 
borrowing opinions from Cyril and 
Epiphanius, Ambrose and Tertullian ; 
or forsaking the holy writers for the 
secular histories of Herodotus and 
Tacitus or the philosophy of Aris- 
totle, or tempting you to a dictionary 
with Aldrovandus and Dalechampius ; 
he will stagger your memory and re- 
sources with a question which is not 
worth answering, but which he trans- 
forms into a problem so fateful as 
if the saints in heaven were waiting 
upon the solution. 

With the works of any author it 
takes some time to arrive on terms 

















of intimacy, and Browne is not to 
be conquered in a day. He cannot 
be picked up at random for the 
pleasure of the sound of his sen- 
tences. That pleasure is to be had 
at the price of putting up with his 
moods and humours, and at the 
labour of hunting it through hun- 
dreds of extravagant and tedious 
conceits. Browne’s style is essen- 
tially that of a pioneer in the use 
of words, and if it is marked by 
the triumph of experiment, it is also 
marred by the failure of experiment. 
It has nothing of the flawless regu- 
larity and perfect balance of the 
great moderns who have been con- 
tent to sit at his feet. It is possible 
to read Mr. Ruskin at random,— 
even where Mr. Ruskin is talking 
nonsense—for the mere pleasure of 
reading him, for the mere pleasure 
of moving with the march of his 
stately sentences. It is possible to 
read Mr. Matthew Arnold at random, 
—even where we may dislike his 
meaning—for the mere pleasure of 
remarking the miracle by which his 
words reproduce the exact force of 
his ideas. But there are no such 
random pleasures in Browne: his 
sentences are often more chaotic 
than symmetrical, their meaning 
more obscure than clear; and there 
are passages in which even the 
genius for painting a superb picture 
with one phrase and epitomising an 
epoch with another forsakes him, 
and he descends into an absurdly 
over-mannered and pedantic jargon. 

In Curist1aAN Morats these defects 
are more noticeable than in any other 
of Browne’s writings. Written in his 
later years, it is a somewhat pale 
shadow of the morning glories of his 
first achievements. The inexhaustible 
fancy seems at last to have exhausted 
itself and the fires of his genius in 
word-craft to have burned low; but 
they have never burned out, for again 
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and again the theme lights up with 
imagination, and the periods close 
stately and magnificent as ever. No 
one can mistake the jargon of such a 
sentence as this: 


Strive not to run, like Hercules, a 
furlong in a breath; festination may 
prove precipitation ; deliberating delay 
may be wise cunctation, and slowness 
no slothfulness. 


And then we come upon a passage 
such as this, resounding with the old 
nobility of phrase. 


Not the armour of Achilles, but the 
armature of St. Paul gives the glorious 
day, and triumphs not leading up into 
Capitols, but up into the highest 
heavens. 


The defects of Browne’s style are 
natural to the experimental stage 
through which our prose literature 
was passing, and continuous perfec- 
tion of form is as absent in Milton’s 
as in his works. They serve, how- 
ever, to throw into relief those 
passages scattered through his writ- 
ings in which he assumes command 
over even the last technicalities of 
his art, and his ear for the rhythm 
of a sentence is the perfection of 
truth. Take, for instance, this from 
the Reticio Mepict: 


Whosoever feels not the warm gale and 
gentle ventilation of this spirit, though I 
feel his pulse, I dare not say he lives, 
for truly, without this, to me there is no 
heat under the tropic; nor any light 
though I dwelt in the body of the Sun. 


Or this (he is speaking of the last 
day) : 


This is that one day that shall include 
and comprehend all that went before it; 
wherein, as in the last scene, all the 
actors must enter, to complete and make 
up the catastrophe of this great piece. 


Or this from HyprioTapPHia : 
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But ‘man is a noble animal, splendid 
in ashes, and pompous in the grave, 
solemnising nativities and deaths with 
equal lustre, nor omitting ceremonies of 
bravery in the infamy of his nature. 


The chapter of HyprioTapHia 
from which the last quotation is 
made has been called “the very and 
unsurpassable dead-march of English 
prose”; and as a pageant of words 
nothing like it had been witnessed 
before and nothing equal to it during 
the three centuries that followed. It 
seems to roll to a close to the sound 
of drums and trumpets like the pro- 
gress of an army with benners. In 
it all the noblest characteristics of 
Browne’s style are assembled together, 
and his own words are its fittest 
eulogy ; for here, it may be said, as 
in the last scene, all the actors have 
entered to complete and make up the 
catastrophe of this great piece. 

It does not require a very intimate 
acquaintance with Browne’s works to 
discover that, practical and prudent 
as many of his sayings are, it was in 
impalpable and undefinable regions of 
speculation that his mind was most 
at home. In THE GARDEN oF CrRUS 
we see him in a characteristic mood, 
dreaming and speculating with appar- 
ently no other ends in view than the 
pleasures of the imagination. The 
thing itself has no mundane interest. 
No one except Browne would care to 
know anything about the quincunx, 
and still iess to invest it with a double 
setting of rhetoric and metaphysics. 
But Coleridge was right; for to 
Browne there existed quincunxes in 
the heaven above, in the earth be- 
neath, andin the mind of man. And 
so the piece goes winding through 
the mazes of fancy, till at length the 
writer sets aside his mystical mathe- 
matics and, in the manner of Hyprio- 
TAPHIA, moves to a conclusion with 
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all his flags flying and drums beating. 
Admirable, therefore, as his aphorisms 
and epigrams often are, so that Bacon 
himself could not have improved upon 
them, it was the unsubstantial and 
immaterial that fascinated him, and 
in him do now fascinate us. Browne 
was certainly no mystic, if by mysti- 
cism is meant a temperament too 
ecstatic to permit of active partici- 
pation in even the most ordinary 
affairs of life. Mysticism is a term 
that has received a special significa- 
tion in relation to religion, and the 
age in which Browne lived numbered 
some of its most notable professors. 
To that school, however, he himself 
does not properly belong. Every 
man up to a certain point is a mystic, 
and may be so without any reference 
to the kind or Jegree of his religious 
beliefs. In reality Browne’s mysti- 
cism, though it suffered no unnecessary 
detachment of mind from affairs, did 
not end with “the mysteries of 
faith, the magnalities of religion.” 
In CuristiaN Morats there is a 
bundle of precepts embodying the 
universal kind of mysticism faithfully 
practised in his writings and vacant 
hours. “ Have a glimpse of incom- 
prehensibles ; and thoughts of things 
which thoughts but tenderly touch ; 
lodge immaterials in thy head ; ascend 
into invisibles.” And so he banishes 
our immediate and obvious sensations, 
the dreams and passing shows of our 
world, and confers reality upon what 
neither eye can see nor hand touch. 
It was in these vast upper provinces, 
undiscerned by the eye, that his mind 
was always travelling ; and when his 
pen came to report what his mind 
apprehended, it never condescended 
to the trivial politics and vulgar 
projects of the kingdoms of this 
earth. 
DaNIEL JOHNSTON. 














BisecteD by meridian 119 E., and 
lying between parallels 25 and 26 8. 
is a tract of land which claims to be 
the heart of the great West Australian 
Eldorado. This country is known as 
Peak Hill; its claim to distinction is 
based upon its phenomenal yield of 
gold, but its geographical position 
might also warrant its assumed title. 
At best Peak Hill is but a waterless 
desert unfit for human habitation, 
but Nature in her usual sarcastic 
mood has lavished such a golden 
treasure thereon that few can resist 
its allurements. A township bearing 
the name of the district has sprung 
up where the gold was first discovered, 
and its presence bears testimony to 
the heroic endurance and grim perse- 
verance of the sons of Greater Britain, 
and proves that where gold abounds 
man also will find an abiding place. 

We, my comrade and I, were mak- 
ing for this city of gold. We had 
cycled from Kalgoorlie, the chief town 
of the southern gold-fields, and were 
now driving along a hard camel-track 
leading over the Robinson Ranges. 
We had not tasted food, other than a 
few raisins, since leaving Nannine, 
more than a hundred miles back, and 
consequently were not very energetic 
in our movements. For two hours we 
toiled upwards, under a sun that 
blistered the skin wherever exposed 
to it, now following our winding path 
through clumps of shadeless mulga, 
now threading an erratic course 
amidst surface outcrops of huge ‘ron- 
stone boulders which glowed and 
sparkled with a dull phosphorescence 
in the intense sunlight, but which we 
were very careful not to touch. 


THE GREAT LAND OF GOLD. 


“A doot we've lost the road,” at 
length exclaimed Mac, as we ap- 
proached, in single file, what appeared 
to be the summit. 

“No fear of that,” I answered ; 
“we passed two bottles and an empty 
beef-tin about a mile back. But look, 
—there’s the town in the valley.” 

Dismounting, we gazed in silent 
admiration at the scene before us. 
We stood on the crest of the ridge 
we had been crossing, and beneath 
us, about a mile away, the white 
painted roofs of Peak Hill glitered in 
the quivering sunlight like the domes 
of an Oriental city, while dotted here 
and there some white spots shining 
through a mulga patch indicated the 
presence of tents. The town stood 
in a hollow, and around it the scrub- 
covered slopes rose to the level at 
which we stood, and far on the 
northern horizon, just discernible 
through the indescribable cloud-haze 
of the desert, a smooth round cone 
reared itself above the surrounding 
country. 

“Tf that is the peak from which 
this place takes its name, it seems a 
good distance off,” I remarked, noting 
now for the first time, the heavy 
rumbling sounds that bespoke the 
near presence of ore-crushing bat- 
teries. 

Mac paid no attention to my obser- 
vation. ‘“A’m hungry enough tae 
eat a nigger,” was all his comment, 
and mounting our steeds, we sped 
down the white track towards the 
town. 

While still half a mile distant we 
passed a row of tents, the occupants 
of which seemed somewhat excited, 
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but being on a down grade we could 
not readily stop, although one man 
requested us to do so in words em- 
phatically Australian. We were now 
among the workings which stretched 
all round the town, and as we flashed 
past the dumps and windlasses the 
scantily clad miners turned and stared 
at us, while one individual, engaged 
in separating sand from gold in a con- 
trivance known as a dry-blower, seized 
an axe and ran after us. Suddenly 
a cyclist shot out from a hut in front 
and flew down the road at a terrific 
pace without once looking round, and 
next minute we found ourselves in a 
crowd of shouting men who had 
swarmed from shafts on every side. 
“Tt’s the Six Mile, mates,” I heard 
one say as we left them behind, and 
then we entered the town. 

“Say, mates, what’s the racket?” 
“Where is it?” “ Who struck it?” 
several men cried, running alongside 
us as we looked up and down for the 
least pretentious hotel. 

“Tt is a rush to the Six Mile, I 
believe,” I replied, “ but that is all I 
know.” It evidently was sufficient, 
for the men at once started running 
and in less than a minute disappeared 
round the corner of a saloon bearing 
the name M 8 Bonanza. 

“How much for your jiggers?” 
cried the saloon-owner, rushing out 
and frantically seizing Mac’s machine. 
“ Look alive!” he continued, my 
companion meanwhile staring at him 
in wonderment. ‘ Twenty? thirty? 
forty? Damn ye!”’ I am not sure 
whether his last remark was prompted 
by the enforced removal of his grasp 
from Mac’s machine, or by our un- 
ceremonious departure without any 
attempt at trade ; but it was evident 
that if he thought a much abused 
cycle worth £40 it was of even more 
value to us. The entire population 
seemed to be taking part in the rush, 
and a more heterogeneous band it 
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would be hard to imagine. Some 
were riding on half starved horses, 
some had bicycles, and some were 
making good play on their own legs ; 
a few overdressed individuals, whom 
I rightly judged to be mine-managers, 
were driving in buggies ; at least four 
men were perched upon camels, and 
a bullock-team had also got into the 
medley. Every man was armed with 
the implement that previous experience 
told him was the most useful for 
claim-pegging ; in most cases this was 
an axe or a pick, but about fifty had 
only pieces of rough wood, and, judg- 
ing from the eagerness with which 
the others appropriated any scrub 
stumps lying in their path, these 
seemed very desirable adjuncts. Fall- 
ing in behind a bronzed, half-naked, 
six-foot-six specimen of humanity 
on a bicycle, we skirted the edge of 
the crowd, and struck off at a tangent 
into the bush. Our leader evidently 
knew his business, and, after Mac 
had demonstrated that however con- 
venient his long limbs might be in 
a foot-race, we were his superiors on 
bicycles, he became friendly, told us 
his name was Harry Abbots, and 
asked if we had seen the Six Mile 
slug. 

“No,” I answered; “what is its 
weight ?” 

“ Forty-two ounces an’ five weights,” 
(pennyweights) he shouted over his 
shoulder. “It were old Macnamara 
that found it, jest bout three inches 
from the surface.” 

We could still hear the timber 
crackling away to our left, and the 
various exclamations that arose 
showed that the main body of men 
had encountered some obstacle to 
their Our companion 
almost fell from his machine in sheer 
delight when he heard the significant 
expressions. ‘It’s the five mile sand 
patch,” he chuckled; “no man can 
go through it in less—” He ran 
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against an unoffending gidgya tree 
while speaking, and the spokes fell 
in a shower from his front wheel. 
His long legs proved of much service 
to him, for as his machine dropped 
under him, he simply spread out his 
feet and stood safely on the sand. 
“They Australians wad mak’ the 
mate o’ an Anchor Liner commit 
suicide,” Mac muttered reflectively, 
as we left Abbots declaiming fer- 
vently, and steered for the open 
country which we could now see 
straight ahead. Usually the barren 
tracts are covered with soft impas- 
sable drift-sand, but the surface 
of this one was fairly hard where 
we crossed it, and five minutes later 
we entered the timber clump again 
and dismounted at a tent. 

“You're first, boys,” called out a 
miner from the inside. ‘“ We're the 
prospectors of the Six Mile; come 
in and celebrate.” 

“ Wait till we stake off a claim,” 
I replied; “the rush will be here 
directly. Can you lend us an axe?” 

“ What, new chums?” exclaimed 
the voice inside. “ Well I'll be—” 

“ Hung, maybe,” suggested Mac 
impatiently, “if you don’t look alive 
with that axe.” 

“You darned fool, don’t you see 
that claim pegged out there? Don’t 
you know that old Macnamara and 
his mate always pegs out a claim for 
the first of every rush they starts. 
Now, will you come and celebrate?” 

“We both responded 
with alacrity, and we did. 

3efore evening, the ground was 
staked off by the rush for about a 
mile along the supposed line of reef. 
Finding we had some time to spare, 
and feeling indebted to poor Abbots 
for our luck, we pegged out a claim 
for him next our own, and his sur- 
prise may be imagined when, arriving 
on foot he found it ready for him. 

“You're the two whitest men I 


will,” we 
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he said, 
turned into a nigger if I ever goes 
back on you.” 

It was now late, and as the troopers 


knows,” “an’ may I be 


were on the field to prevent “ jump- 


ing,” most of those who had been 
fortunate enough to obtain ground 
near the prospectors prepared their 
camp for the night, one man from 
each party going into the town for 
stores, and another to a windmill- 
driven pump, known as Tassy’s, for 
water. Soon the field was as settled 
in appearance as though it had been 
an established camp for years, and as 
the stars came out, and the camp 
fires began to cast their flickering 
light among the dwarfed peach, the 
mallee, and the ubiquitous mulga 
trees, the scene suggested dreamland. 

“Tt has been quick work with us, 
Mac,” I said, as we lit a fire on our 
own ground, intending to sleep off 
hunger. “I wonder how many of 
our neighbours would believe that 
our last meal was in the Srar oF 
THE West at Nannine?” 

** A dinna ken, an’ a dinna care,” 
was Mac’s answer, and next minute 
he was fast asleep. Abbots had dis- 
appeared at sundown, and, sitting 
alone in the sand I felt very miserable. 
The fact that I could see men eating 
and drinking as far down as the tenth 
claim did not tend to cheer me. 

“T’m real sorry, boss, for being so 
long,” a familiar voice suddenly cried, 
and turning round, I saw Abbots 
emerge from the with a 
heavy water-bag in each hand, and 
a well packed provision-sack strapped 
across his shoulders. 

“Why, Abbets, I thought you had 
gone home hours ago,” I said, as he 
unburdened himself. 

“ Home, mate, did ye say? I has 
no home, bar my claim, anywhere ; 
but I couldn’t drive my darned long 
legs fast enough to git back sooner. 
D’ye like tea or coffee ?” 


shadows 
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“Either, or rather what can be 
ready soonest.” 

“T reckon I’ll borrow another billy 
an’ we'll have both—” 

“My mate, old Macnamara says 
tucker’s ready, but you've got to 
bring your own knives an’ forks,” 
interrupted a voice from the darkness. 

“You can tell old Mac that we’ve 
got our own tucker, Irisher,” answered 
Abbots. I wondered vaguely if I was 
dreaming, for the change in our pro- 
spects within the last five minutes 
had been startling. 

After supper the miners gathered 
round our host’s fire to hear the story 
of the find, and to get any informa- 
tion as to the line of reef and the 
nature of the auriferous deposit. “ It 
is the strangest gold formation I have 
ever known, boys,” said the grizzled 
veteran, “and I have prospected on 
every goldfield in the British Empire. 
The reef, so far as I can make out, 
must be a feeder of the Great Belt, 
which runs northward from the 
Bight, through the Kalgoorlie fields, 
and ends somewhere in the Indian 
Ocean.” 

“T wouldn’t mind 
you're wrong,” 


betting that 
said a quiet-looking 


man. “I say your nugget is more 
likely shed from a belt running 


east and west across Australia,—” 
“What!” all who were 
capable of realising the significance 
of the words,—“ and that belt passes 
right through under our feet, and I 
shouldn’t wonder if it crosses the 
Kalgoorlie Belt somewhere between 
here and Horseshoe Camp.” 

“Shure, Hamelin, 
gold when ye’ see it?” 


roared 


an’ can ye tell 
said the Irish- 
man maliciously. 

“T think so; at least I found 
about two hundred the 
stuff out in the Macdonald Ranges 
in South Australia, and — well —I 
Belt from there 


and I should 


ounces of 


traced this Central 
west to 


the 


128, 
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imagine that we've struck it here 
again.” 

The theory of the existence of a 
latitudinal belt was not a new one, but 
hitherto the evidence in its favour 
had been almost entirely of an indirect 
nature, being based on the extremely 
vague calculations of so-called experts. 
The men were, therefore, very in- 
terested when told that surface in- 
dications of this gigantic reef had 
actually been seen as far out as the 
128, and when some of them remem- 
bered Hamelin as the mineralogist of 
a famous South Australian expedition, 
all doubt as to the reliability of the 
statement was set at rest. 

“Tl not say that a man is not 
giving hard fact, just because he runs 
against me,” remarked Macnamara ; 
“but our forty-two ounce slug is 
alluvial and was found almost on the 
surface. Now, how do you account 
for that?” 

“T can’t account for it, unless by 
assuming that the lode was once on 
top,” replied Hamelin. 

“Praps it came down with the 
ironstone by mistake,”’ suggested one 
of the miners. 

“How d’ye know it didn’t grow 
here?” inquired another. 

“Tt doesn’t make no difference, 
anyhow ; I reckon this show will turn 
out a duffer,” said a melancholy- 
visaged man. 

“Lor! Prophet, are ye at it 
again?” cried a powerful Tasmanian, 
skilfully directing a flaming log at 
the last speaker’s head. 

The Prophet adroitly evaded the 
missile, then rising to his feet, he 
“Tassy Lawton, ye has in- 
sulted me, an’ I'll now tell ye what 
Here he 
paused, evidently waiting for inspira- 
and Abbots, acting probably 


began : 
will happen to ye for it.” 
tion, 


' Referring to the conjecture that the 
ironstone pebbles on the surface of the 
Australian desert are meteorites. 




















with the best intentions for the com- 
munity at large, reached over about 
a yard and a half of one of his nether 
limbs, and by an ingenious movement 
precipitated the poor Prophet back- 
wards on the sand. 

“There ain’t much good of being 
a prophet here,” remarked that un- 
fortunate, picking himself up; “ but 
Lor! boys, jest wait till the fever 
an’ the Barcoo rot starts among ye.” 
Consoling himself with those pleasant 
anticipations, he resumed his seat in 
the circle and looked unutterable 
things. 

“T hear the Nig’s are out, up on 
the Gascoyne,” said Trooper Boyd, 
who had just come up. “Young 
Chambers passed five minutes ago 
goin’ into the Peak with the news. 
He says that Millar, the Scottie, 
found a sixteen ounce slug while dry- 
blowing in Nuggety Gulch out in the 
‘Shoe.’ ” 

“Those Scotties is always lucky,” 
growled Tassy ; “they would git gold 
outen bully beef tins if—,” but at 
this point I dropped asleep. 

Next morning the men commenced 
throwing up the ground on every side, 
and early in the forenoon about fifty 
slugs were found, ranging in weight 
from one pennyweight to half an 
ounce. Naturally this gave great 
encouragement to the men, and feats 


of sinking were performed that 
eclipsed all I had ever witnessed 


elsewhere. As soon as possible I 
went into Peak Hill to order stores 
and to procure Miners’ Rights for 
Mac and myself, for although Abbots 
said that he never troubled about 
Mining Rights, I knew we had but 
a poor chance of being able to hold 
our claim should it become known 


that we had none. 

Peak Hill, at first sight, seems a 
city of drinking-saloons, and further 
acquaintance serves 
that 


but to deepen 


impression. The only other 
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erections are some half-a-dozen stores, 
a Warden’s house, post-office, Miners’ 
Institute, hospital, and prison; the 
church has yet to be built, 

There are now several famous mines 
in the neighbourhood, all ranking 
among the richest gold-producers of 
the world, and, of course, owned by 
Limited Companies in London. These 
mines comprise the various claims of 
the early pioneers, who, being unable 
to work the strange conglomeration 
in which the gold so plentifully 
abounded, were forced to sell to the 
highest bidders. Fortunately for 
them, the fame of the Daisy Bell, 
Atlantic, Golden Chimes, North 
Star, and a few others, had already 
spread to all parts of the world, and 
as some of those claims yielded ten 
ounces of the precious metal to the 
ton of ore, it will readily be under- 
stood that the bidding was high 
indeed. About 250 men find con- 
stant employment in the large mines, 
at wages which soon enable them to 
become capitalists on their own ac- 
count; hence a somewhat strange 
state of affairs obtains in the Peak 
Hill district. This is a sort of 
arrangement between those who work 
for wages and those sons of freedom 
who do not, in which the wage-earner 
pays the expenses of the prospector, 
and shares equally in any profits aris- 
ing from the latter’s discoveries. In 
most cases the capitalist of the party 
also strikes out for himself after a 
few turns of luck have befallen his 
partner, and consequently the mines 
have to be kept going by new arrivals, 
the majority of whom are sent out 
from England for that purpose. In 
course of time the new comer is seized 
with the speculating fever, and then 
the first needy prospector he meets 
becomes his partner on the hali-profit 
system ; but ultimately he too follows 
the example of his predecessors, and 
never more will he sell his glorious 
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independence for money. Some of 
the Companies are now sinking deep 
proving shafts in endeavour to trace 
the trend of the auriferous strata, 
but few of the independent miners 
are concerned as to its origin. ‘“ The 
gold’s here,” one said to me, “ an’ the 
banks won’t give a sixpence more for 
it though it came straight from —— 
you know.” I did, but was surprised 
that he, being an Australian, had not 
named the place. 

When I got back to the Six Mile 
I hardly recognised the place so 
greatly had the surface of the ground 
been altered. Mac was building up 
the wrecked wheel of Abbot's bicycle, 
and that gentleman was fast disap- 
pearing from view in his shaft. 

“How much is gold worth in this 
country?” enquired Mac abruptly, as 
I lit the fire for cooking purposes. 

“Four pounds an ounce. Have 
you got any?” 

“ Aye, A picked up some nuggets 
this mornin’,—but see that naebody 


comes.” Rising and walking over to 
his own bicycle, which was lying 


neglected on the sand, he unfastened 
the seat-pillar and shook from the 
tubes one eight ounce nugget and 
four smaller ones. 

“Great Scot, Mac! where did you 
get them?” I cried. 

“Ow’r in Ginger 
He’s sleeping.” 

“ But they belong to him—” 

“A wouldna gie much fur his 
chances o’ ever seein’ them. He 
tell’t me this mornin’ that A was a 
new chum an’ wouldna’ ken gold when 
A saw it, so—” A footstep sounded 
behind us, and turning I saw Abbots, 
“‘ Good-day, mates,” he cried, “ we've 
struck it.” 

“Struck what?” I asked. 

“Gold ; here’s a ten ounce slug, 
Scottie ; put it in yer bank.” 

“ But,” I said, “ we can’t take your 
gold.” 


Billy’s claim. 
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“ Ain’t it good gold?” 

“Yes, but we are not bushrangers. 
You found the nugget; go on and 
find another.” 

“Then ye won't have me for a 
mate? I don’t want nothing an’ —” 

“Ts that what you have been 
driving at? Here you can attend 
to this fire better than I ; prepare the 
best dinner our larder affords—for 
three.” Abbot’s delight was great, 
but what he gained by the partner- 
ship neither Mac nor I could under- 
stand. He was an excellent cook, 
however, and fifteen minutes later, 
we sat down to a dinner of rice, 
tinned meat, “ kill-me-quicks ” (a sort 
of fritter), jam, and tea, in the midst 
of enjoying which the Prophet strolled 
up and eyed us strangely. 

“‘ Good-day,” he said in a mournful 
voice. 

“D’ye like bully-beef?”’ Mac an- 
swered. “It’s gey dear aboot here, 
but A wouldna mind doing withoot 
it mysel’ to see ye lookin’ less starved 
like.” 

The Prophet shook his head, and 
his face assumed a peculiar expres- 
sion. “There ain't much good wast- 
ing good dog on me, Scottie,” he 
said. 

“We'll try its effects at any rate,” 
I said, making room for him under 
our improvised shade, while Mac 
sliced and handed to him the con- 
tents of a tin of alleged roast beef. 

“Say, boss, ye doesn’t mind me 
saying things, does ye?” our guest 
continued, ravenously attacking the 
substance. 

“Not a bit,” I replied, “ Per- 
sonaily, I don’t care though you pro- 
phesy I'll be drowned in a fresh- 
water lake to-morrow,—but why, 
man, you are actually starving!” 

“No, it ain’t that altogether, but 
say, is it long since you two struck 
this country ?” 

“ Not long enough to take root.” 














“ An’ ye didn’t have to git from 
the old country?” 

“Great Scot, no! 
own free will.” 

“ An’ has ye money to go back ?” 

“Oh, I think so; we can always 
cycle part of the way you know.” 

“ Well, git now, for as sure as I’m 
peggin’ out, ye’ll not be able soon.” 

“Why, what is going to happen?” 

“’Cause I've been tryin’ to git 
this last thirty years, but no man 
can once he hears the mopoke call. 
I walked here from South Australia 
in the seventies. I came ’cause,— 
well, — there ain’t no good talking 
now. I’ve no friends, no people, no 
nothin’, anywhere, for as soon as I 
git to like any man, he dies—” 

“ Easy, Prophet,’”’ interrupted Ab- 
bots, anxiously; “I’m not tired of 
life yet.” 

“ An’ there’s naething mair for 
eatin’ till tea-time,” announced Mac. 
“Tf ye come up then, Prophet, ye’ll 
get the best feed ye ever had.” 

“T reckon he’s got the fever bad 
in his bones,” remarked Abbots, as 
the friendless one walked slowly down 
the claims, and I feared his words 
were too true. 

During the afternoon Mac and 
Abbots took turn about at the latter’s 
shaft, lowering it fully six feet with- 
out seeing any auriferous traces. In 
the evening the Prophet appea.ed 
again to share our meal, to which 
were also invited Macnamara and 
the Irishman, but having received a 
message from Sergeant Armstrong, 
who was still on the field, I left Mac 
and Abbots to entertain our guests, 
and went down to his camp. He in- 
formed me that he intended going 
north to Smith’s Station on the Gas- 
coyne River, to see if the aborigines 
had been proving as troublesome as 
had been reported, and being desirous 
of seeing the nature of the country 
in that direction, I accepted his in- 


We left of our 
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vitation to accompany him. We set 
out the following afternoon, the ser- 
geant riding, and I cycling. 

“We'll have whips of gold when 
ye get back,” cried Abbots as we left 
our camp; “ but My Colonial! don’t 
you eat any of old Smith’s damper ; 
its a cure and no mistake.” 

When about two miles out on the 
Horseshoe trail, we saw a man sitting 
in the sand, and as we approached 
him I recognised the Prophet. 

“ Prospecting?” cried Armstrong, 
riding past. 

“T reckon so,” came the answer, 
then catching my eye, he said, “ Boss, 
won't ye shake?” 

“Surely,” I replied, dismounting ; 
“but hadn’t you better get back to 
camp? You are not well.” 

“T reckon I is goin’ now,” he said ; 
“but I wanted to shake the hand of 
a white man first.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense. Here, take 
a drink from my water-bag,” I said, 
endeavouring to hide my feelings. 
“You need nursing and feeding, that 
is all. Go back and tell Scottie you 
are our mate until I come back; he 
will look after you.” I scribbled a 
line to Mac on an old envelope as I 
spoke and handed it to him. 

The Prophet’s dull eyes kindled 
with the fever flash, and his gaunt 
frame shook with emotion. ‘“ D’ye 
mind leavin’ me the pencil?” he said, 
the perspiration forming in beads upon 
his forehead. “Thank ye; I hope 
when ye come to the last peg-out ye 
will have a softer bed than ironstone. 
Good-bye.” 

I shook hands with him, and saw 
him start for camp, but it was some 
time before I overtook the Sergeant, 
although he had been riding slowly. 
“That's Mount Beasly in front,” he 
said about an hour after I had re- 
joined him; “and it’s a mountain 
built of solid gold.” 

“Ts not that the peak from which 
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Peak Hill takes its name?” I asked, 
recognising the round dome we had 
seen from the crest above the city. 

My companion laughed. “ No,” 
he said, “ Peak Hill takes its name 
from an old cone rotten with gold in 
the centre of the workings. The 
early boys stuck a cross on it and 
named the place the Peak ; but some 
Hay Street explorers down in Perth 
tagged on Hill, and so the thing 
stands. But were in Horseshoe 
Camp now. Mount Beasly is the 
highest point of the range which 
gives it the name.” 

Horseshoe is sixteen miles from 
Peak Hill; it is a settlement of 
tents and scrub-huts nestling at the 
base of the horseshoe-shaped hills in 
the ravines of which gold was first 
discovered. There is, or was re- 
cently, only one erection in the place, 
and it has the distinction of being 
post-office, saloon, Deputy-Warden’s 
office, store, and church. 

From a geological point of view the 
surrounding ranges looked so un- 
promising that I could not help in- 
quiring how their great auriferous 
wealth had come to be discovered, and 
the following is the story as given 
me by one of the pioneers. 

“Tt was afore the Cue railway got 
up past Yalgoo, an’ we were coming 
up the Gascoyne valley with stores 
for the Peak ; there is good feed an’ 
whips of water up that way, an’ the 
sea-breeze is a bit of all right at night. 
One night we were roused by a noise 
like nothing I knows of, an’ the 
horses came in as skeered as if the 
nigger’s ghingi were after them. For 
an hour the sound growed, an’ the 
stars all went out, an’ the dingoes an’ 
parrots began howlin’ an’ screechin’, 
until at last Sam Field cried that it 
was the Gascoyne comin’ down. Like 
a shot we then remembered that old 
Wragge of Queensland had prophesied 
whips of thunder showers in the west 
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interior, an’ we knowed that the Gas- 
coyne feeders drained all the back 
country. The noise of the water was 
now like three thunderstorms fightin’, 
so we got the horses into the drays 
an’ hauled for the high land. It was 
no good; there was no high land 
nearer than twenty mile, an’ though 
we could not see, we knowed that t s 
water was already fillin’ the whoie 
plain. When we saw this we cut out 
the nags to give them a chance, an’ 
next minute the rush came. My mate 
Billy, an’ Dave Brown, a sundowner 
goin’ to the Peak, went down under 
an’ I never saw them again. Field 
an’ I got away somehow, an’ rode like 
blazes all through the night, an’ when 
mornin’ came we were on the south 
slope of this range, but the whole 
desert was a sea as far as the eye 
could reach. We lived on kangaroo 
an’ parrots for a time, until one day 
Field chased a bungarrow into a 
hole an’ found a seam of gold running 
through the rocks that would make a 
fool of Coolgardie’s best. We dollied 
out some, an’ then started out to see 
what was left of our team, There 
was nothing, not a cent’s worth, so 
we made our way through the mud,— 
the water had gone down now—on to 
the Peak, told the boys, an’ got stores 
an’ horses an’ came back here, an’ 
here we are yet. We know the 
mountain is full of gold for we tun- 
nelled the peak through an’ through, 
an’ the darned stuff is everywhere. 
We are waiting jest now for D 
8 to get up from Cue. He has 
offered us £50,000 for the mountain, 
an’ if he gits here with to-morrow’s 
coach, I reckon there’s a good few of 
the boys will take a spell in the old 
country.” 

Such was the story. There were 
forty claim-holders on the mountain, 
and between them upwards of 5,000 
ounces of gold had already been ex- 
tracted by the simple method of 




















crushing the ore with hammers, &c., 


and dry-blowing the powder. The 
evening of our arrival in the camp 
an express rider came in with the 
news that the great D s—— 
was in Peak Hill, which caused much 
speculation and excitement in the 
little saloon. 

At sunrise next morning we started 
off again intending to camp on the 
Gascoyne at night. We halted in 
the middle of a dwarfed sandal-wood 
forest for lunch, and while following 
the trail of a snake into a slight 
hollow, I discovered an outcrop carry- 
ing fine gold, but heavily impregnated 
with iron pyrites. ‘ We can’t work 
it, but it might do to sell to D—— 
8 if he hasn’t got all the gold 
mines he wants by the time we get 
back,” remarked Armstrong. ‘“ We 
can peg it out in any case,” I said, 
noting that our corner peg was 
placed in a line with the summit 
of Mount Beasly and another un- 
named peak far out on the eastern 
horizon. 

We reached one of the Gascoyne 
channels at sundown, and while pre- 
paring supper my companion became 
strangely communicative and ‘old of 
his many startling adventures while 
on the Gold Escort from Peak Hill 
to Cue. His stories were very in- 
teresting, so much so, that the stars 
one by one sank behind the desert 
without our noticing the flight of 
time. Suddenly * faint twinkling 
light appeared aw y to the south- 
west, and starting up from the fire 
I exclaimed: “It is time we were 
turning in; there is the Cross re- 
appearing. See, it is just coming 
up—hullo! what stars are those ?” 

“That isn’t the Cross,” the Ser- 
geant laughed; “that’s what we've 
been waiting for since sundown. 
That’s niggers; they have been 
following us all day, and judging 
from the number of torch-lights I 
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see around us I should say there are 
about 300 of them.” 

“You seem very cool about it.” 

“Why not? But as I was telling 
you, when the Stake Well gang "— 

“Hadn't we better postpone the 
story for the present? The natives 
are closing in on us. See, they have 
formed a complete ring of fire round 
us. Quick, we can still get through, 
down the channel.” 

“Not much; that’s where they 
want us to go. Suppose you roll 
your blanket round that log there, 
like what mine is already. That's 
right ; now, get under that bank and 
Tl kick the fire into a blaze. No, 
they won’t touch the old nag, and 
you needn’t get out your pea-shooter ; 
an aboriginal takes revolver-shot like 
pills.” 

I did not say anything, knowing it 
to be useless, and in any case, words 
would not mend matters. From our 
position under an overhanging bank 
about twenty yards away from our 
fire, we could see the ring of torch- 
lights converging, and soon the forms 
of the natives could be distinguished. 
They were not adorned with the usual 
corroborree embellishments, and from 
that fact I derived some consolation. 
Suddenly the whizz of a flying spear 
broke the intense silence, and a 
ferocious barbed point stuck in the 
log in my blanket and broke in two. 
After a moment’s stillness a demoni- 
acal yell burst forth, and a shower 
of spears stuck in the bank all round 
us. “ They’re coming now,” my com- 
panion chuckled, drawing something 
from an inner pocket. 

*“T wish Mac were here,” I said, 
as the rush of pattering feet sounded 
closer, “ for candidly, I can’t see any 
particular reason to be amused.” 

“No, that’s just the point. See 
here.” Seizing our provision-bag he 
placed it over his head, then lighting 
a match, he applied it to a piece of 
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what I afterwards knew was magne- 
sium wire, and jumping up on the 
bank waved it round his head, mean- 
while shouting the words, “ Ghingi, 
ghingi, ghingi!” The effect was 
magical. In an instant the desert 
resounded with terrified shrieks of 
“Ghingi, ghingi!” The headlong 
rush was stayed, the torches were 
dropped, and the band of warriors 
broke and fled in all directions. 
Their dread of the ghingi must have 
been great, but looking up from my 
cramped position at the flour-covered 
figure in the centre of the spectral 
glare of the flash-light, I could not 
help thinking that many people less 
superstitious than the poor aborigines 
might also have been frightened by 
the gallant sergeant. 

“Well, isn’t this as good as a 
fight?” he laughed a few seconds 
later, dropping beside me. 
“You may go to sleep now for the 
nig’s won’t come back here while they 
live.” 

“Do you always carry fireworks ?” 
I asked when his mirth had subsided. 

“Only when going among these 
people ; but isn’t the magnesium wire 
a good thing? I got the idea from 
a broken chemist fellow in 
Kalgoorlie. Do you happen to know 
of any other likely dodge?” 

“T should advise you to lay in a 
stock of the metal sodium,” I replied ; 
“it takes fire when upon 
water, and you could easily work up 
something from that fact.” 

My friend took a note of the name 
and then we went to sleep. At sun- 
rise we were off again, and about ten 
o'clock we arrived at Smith’s Station, 
the farthest outpost in that part of 
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West Australia. The owner was 
very indignant when informed that 
we had come out to rescue him. 
“Do you think the ab.’s would 
trouble me?” he said. “ Why, I’m 
half a nigger myself. Some gins 
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came round here the other day wantin’ 
tucker, but when my men gave them 
some flour they cleared again an’ we 
haven’t seen them since. But come 
in an’ dine ; the boys are all out 
turnin’ up a reef *bout twenty miles 
back, an’ I’m mighty glad to see ye.” 

We stayed two days with the 
rough and ready pioneer, and then 
started on the back track, getting in 
to Horseshoe the following afternoon 
without adventure. The camp was 
a scene of wild excitement. “I’m a 
capitalist,” shouted the first miner 
we met; “what will you sell me 
something for?” I suggested that 
there was a store on the field which 
might answer his purpose. “No, 
darn it, no!” he cried; “it’s all 
burst up; we got the last drinks at 
five shillings a shandy. D—— 
S—— has been here an’ bought all 
the darned mountain, an’ the boys 
are jiggered to know what to do with 
their money. Say, stranger, sell me 
somethin’, or ’ll— ” 

“Tl bank your money for you,” 
said Armstrong kindly, “and would 
strongly advise you to take a spell 
down at Geraldton ; you need it, and 
the coach leaves the Peak to-night.” 

Soon after we saw the men depart 
in a body for Peak Hill, and thinking 
they would get along better without 
our company, we left them, and an 
hour later rode into the Six Mile. 
Here the men seemed even more 
excited than in Horseshoe, but the 
proximity of the Peak Hill saloons 
accounted for much of that. “That 
London fellow has been here an’ 
bought all the men’s claims,” Mac 
told me; “he gi’ed twa hunder for 
each single man’s share, on chance.” 

“ But they were worth much more, 
Mac; we found nuggets on the sur- 
face— ” 

“That’s verra true, in fact, that’s 
the reason the man wanted the 
claims ; but ye see Langlegs an’ me 
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bottomed oor shaft through the nicht, 
afore they were sell’t.” 

“You need not say more, Mac; 
but were there no other shafts 
down ?” 

“No,” cried Abbots coming for- 
ward; ‘an’ ours was the duffered’st 
duffer that ever I seed.” 

At this moment some of the men 
came up to inquire the news from the 
north, and seeing that the Prophet 
was not among them I asked where 
he was. “I reckon he’s pegged out,” 
said Ginger Billy; “he had it bad 
the last time I saw him ‘bout four 
days back.” 

“He cyant be here, for the Bonanza 
manager jumped his claim just afore 
it was sold,” said the Irishman. 

“Come, men,” I cried, “we must 
trace him, he will die—” 

“T reckon he’s started on the long 
trail by this time,” said Tassy, “ but 
we'll come.” 

We had not far to go. I led the 
way to where I had last parted from 
him, and the bright moonlight made 
the rest easy. Under a shadeless 
mulga tree we found him, a broken 
branch lying over him to keep the 
fiendish crowsaway. He lay huddled 
round the roots, face downwards on 
the sand, and tightly clutched in his 
fingers was the envelope I had given 
him, on which was scrawled, in addi- 
tion to my lines to Mac: Jim Flin- 
ders, South Aus. Give my claim to 
Scottie and his mate. 

“He’s got a claim now that no 
man can jump,” spoke Tassy, turning 
away his uncovered head. 

“ An’ there aint no more duffers on 
it,” said Abbots quietly. 

I did not speak, nor did Mac; we 
could not. “ You boys needn't take 
it so badly,” said Armstrong some 
time after we had got back to camp. 
“It’s the usual thing for the boys 
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to do in these parts when their call 
comes. He’s only gone to see where 
the pelican builds.” 

“T think we’ve been long enough 
in this part of the world,” I answered. 
“Get ready the machines, Mac.” 

“ But, Great Snakes, you are not 
going now! The track south will be 
crowded with all sorts of men coming 
north to stake off land on account of 
the rush here. And anyhow, what 
about our reef out on the Gascoyne 
flats?” 

“You can have it all, for me,” I 
replied ; ‘‘ we are going now.” 

“Good-bye, then, mates,” cried 
Abbots in a wistful tone of voice; 
“T reckon I can go an’ peg out too, 
now.” 

“T will make Mac thrash you if 
you speak like that again. Get 
ready.” 

“What! Am I comin’ ?” 

“Certainly, you are our mate, are 
you not?” 

The moon was high in the heavens, 
and the stars of the South were 
tinged with the red of approaching 
midnight, when we gained the crest 
from which we had first gazed upon 
Peak Hill City. Down in the pesti- 
lential valley the saloons were doing 
a roaring trade with the lucky miners 
of Horseshoe and the Six Mile, who, 
by morning would probably be as 
poor as ever. As we stood, a faint 
hurrah floated upwards to our ears 
signalling the departure of the mail- 
coach with passengers for the coast, 


—and home. Next minute the 
kerosene flares were hidden from our 
view. On through the night we 


rushed, down over the Murchison 
flats and by the pool of Mindaroo 
until the glistening salt plains shone 
out ahead. And but for the jarring 
rattle of the nuggets in the tubes of 
Mac’s machine, the night was silent. 
R. M. Macpona.p. 
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ENGLAND expected that the cen- 
tenary year of the battle of Trafalgar 
would see the value of letters and 
documents written by our great sea- 
captain, Lord Nelson, still further 
enhanced, which, in view of the 
extraordinary price paid last year for 
a document dated September 25th, 
1805, was saying not a little. Re- 
cent sales, however, suggest that the 
expectation is likely to be disap- 
pointed. 

That so many of Nelson’s letters 
should have survived him so long is 
doubtless due to his having become 
famous so early in his career, and also 
to the fact that his personal mag- 
netism caused so many of his corre- 
spondents to regard him with an 
affection that had as its corollary the 
preservation of every line he wrote 
to them. Lady Hamilton, Admiral 
Troubridge, Lord Hood, Thomas 
Lloyd, General Villettes, the Reverend 
Dixon Hoste, Captain Ball, the Right 
Honble. Charles Arbuthnot, in addi- 
tion to Lady Nelson, carefully pre- 
served documents in his handwriting, 
and many of these have been put up 
to auction within the past few years. 

When twelve months ago over 
£1,000 was bid for a letter written 
by Nelson to Lady Hamilton, the 
price was attributed partly to the 
fact that, dated some twenty-six 
days before the battle of Trafalgar, 


it was believed to be the last 


finished letter written by the Admiral 
to his favourite correspondent, and 
partly to the fact that a duel for its 
possession took place between repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain and the 
United States of America, which con- 
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cluded in a British victory when a 
bid by the English collector of £1,030 
silenced the transatlantic aspirant. 

That the letter was actually the 
last completed by the great sailor to 
her whom he addresses in its pages as 
“my dearest Emma” is probably true, 
but to prevent misapprehension it is 
very necessary to emphasise the word 
Jinished and the name of the recipient. 
The last letter written by Nelson to 
Lady Hamilton was of course found 
in an unfinished condition in his 
cabin after his death, and is now 
preserved in the British Museum ; 
while the fact that between Septem- 
ber 25th, 1805, to October 21st (the 
day that made the name Trafalgar 
unforgettable) Nelson took up his pen 
for the purpose of correspondence was 
made apparent in November, 1899, 
when Messrs. Sotheby disposed of 
three letters in his handwriting, one 
of which was dated only ten days 
before the battle, and again in last 
March when the same firm sold for 
£19 a letter, dated from the Victory 
October 14th, 1805, and containing 
the sentence, “I expect three stout 
fire-ships from England.” 

That Nelson’s caligraphy is more 
eagerly sought after than Welling- 
ton’s, was clearly shown on the occa- 
sion of the great sale in the course of 
which a letter written by the victor 
of Waterloo, at four o’clock on the 
morning after the battle, to Sir 
Charles Flint, though it realised a 
sum (£101) greatly in excess of the 
amount usually paid for documents in 
his handwriting, only obtained one- 
tenth of the amount bid for the great 
sailor's script. 














When some years ago a letter was 
put up to auction written by Welling- 
ton to Marshal Beresford shortly after 
Waterloo, in which he said “I never 
saw the British infantry behave so 
well,” and later remarked “Bony is 
off to Rochefort,” the bidding ceased 
at £21. Certainly the hundred 
pound letter sold last year contained 
matter of historic interest, such as 
the sentence, “ What do you think of 
the total defeat of Buonaparte by the 
British Army?” Nevertheless be- 
tween £21 and £101 is a very con- 
siderable margin, suggesting that 
the atmosphere of the sale-room on 
this occasion must have been charged 
with electricity having the peculiar 
property of rendering those bidding 
more than ordinarily determined to 
possess at all costs the documents 
they had set their respective hearts 
upon. 

Certainly £1,000 is a large sum to 
give for a single letter ; but how large 
it is can best be gauged by comparing 
the amount with the prices attained 
when other important manuscripts 
have come into the market. The 
original manuscript of Sir Walter 
Scott’s Lapy or THE LAKE, on the 
same day upon which a number of 
Nelson-relics were sold for £1,000, 
elicited a bid of £1,290, but Op 
Mortatity only achieved £600, and 
Robert Burns's Commonplace-Book 
in his own handwriting £365 on the 
same occasion. The original manu- 
script of Tae Correr’s SaTurDay 
Nieut, though enthusiastic collectors 
of Burns’s caligraphy fought fiercely 
for its possession, fell last year to a 
bid of less than half the amount that 
Nelson’s letter achieved, while in 
1901 the manuscript of Moore's 
Latta Rooxn (£330) brought less 
than a third of that amount. When 
Keats’s Enpymion (181 pages of 


manuscript) was put up for sale 
eight years ago, even the world that 
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collects was not a little surprised at 
the price it attained ; yet the sum it 
realised (£695) together with the 
price (£305) put upon the manuscript 
of Lamia,’ failed to reach the sum 
given for Nelson’s famous letter by 
almost the amount that three manu- 
script poems, bound in a small album, 
by the late Lord Tennyson and con- 
taining the original manuscript of Sr. 
Aenes’ Eve, sold for in 1898. 

It usually happens, when an as- 
tonishing price is obtained for any 
relic, that the market is flooded with 
similar articles, and a considerable 
fall in prices ensues. This result, 
however, was not observed in the case 
of Nelson’s letter last year, those who 
possessed them holding their treasures 
back, in hopes that the year which 
saw the centenary of Trafalgar would 
also witness a great wave of enthu- 
siasm that would materially enhance 
prices for specimens offffelson’s cali- 
graphy. Since last April, however, 
the market has been inundated with 
Nelsoniana as the result of this 
policy, and prices generally have in 
consequence fallen. 

The only example of the Admiral’s 
writing which has lately come into the 
market, and attained a bid of over 
£100, occurred a few months ago, 
when his official letter-book, contain- 
ing the original drafts of sixty-seven 
letters written between September, 
1796, and July, 1797, was purchased 
for £190 by the collector who gave 
the sum running into four figures for 
the famous letter. Probably this 
volume contains the first examples of 
Nelson’s caligraphy after he had lost 
his right hand, for it contains this 
entry, Officers killed and wounded. 
Rear-Admiral Nelson, right arm shot 
of, while among the autograph cor- 
rections is one obviously written with 
his left hand three days after he had 
received his wound. 

It would be wrong, however, to 
FF 2 
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jump to the conclusion that the prices 
already mentioned are typical of the 
sums that accrue from the sale of 
Nelson’s handwriting, for such is 
far from being the case. In 1897, 
for instance, a collection of twenty- 
three autograph letters from him to 
his friend Admiral Sir Thomas Trou- 
bridge only realised £280 (or about 
£12 apiece on the average), at the 
time when a variety of Nelsoniana, 
including his autobiography, the auto- 
graph letters to John McArthur, cor- 
respondence with his brother (the 
first Earl), and his wife, thirty-three 
articles in all, realised £1,000. 

One of the biggest bargains in naval 
relics occurred in course of a sale held 
in 1896 when several of the carpen- 
ters’ and other store books of fifteen 
of the ships (including the Victory) 
engaged at Trafalgar, were sold en 
bloc for £30. These volumes con- 
tained, in addition to many details 
of the fight, the signatures of Captain 
Hardy (Nelson’s flag-captain), four 
signatures of Nelson when he com- 
manded the Caprain in 1796, and 
official letters and certificates in the 
handwriting of Hood, Howe, Trou- 
bridge, St. Vincent, Jarvis, Colling- 
wood, Kempenfeldt (of the Roya 
GrorGe), Benbow, Anson, and other 
warriors of the period when Britannia 
ruled the waves with a far-reaching 
hand. How valuable this bargain 
must have been can be gathered from 
the fact that when the original log- 
books of ships commanded by Nelson 
from 1784 to 1804 were sold at 
Sotheby’s three years ago, they were 
knocked down for £132 17s. alone, 
or within £8 of the amount paid by 
Captain Torrington in 1900 for the 
series of letters to Lord Hood, a large 
proportion of which were signed 
Horatio Nelson, written with the right 
hand during the siege of Toulon in 
1794, while a few, written with the left, 
bear the signature Nelson and Bronte. 
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The letters of Lord Nelson to Lady 
Hamilton, by the way, are far from 
always realising the extraordinary 
price attained last year. Thus in 
1901 one specimen fetched £16, 
another, in 1900, £33, and yet 
another, dated September, 1801, £17. 
In one of these letters Nelson stated 
that he approved of the house at 
Merton, and further that as Trou- 
bridge and the Earl (St. Vincent) 
are so cruel as to object to his 
coming to London to arrange his 
own matters, he must beg and en- 
treat his divinity to work hard 
for him. “I have £3,000 ready to 
pay to-morrow,” he wrote, “there- 
fore pray, my dear Emma, look to 
it for me; I shall approve your taste. 
How often have I, laughing, said I 
would give you £500 to furnish a 
house for me.” Last May saw a 
letter, beginning “Your poor dear 
Nelson is, my dearest beloved Emma, 
very very unwell,” sold, just one hun- 
dred years after it was written, for 
£71. 

In 1901 a letter to Lord Hood, 
dated July 22nd, 1794 (containing 
the remark “my eye is troublesome, 
and I don’t think I shall ever have 
the perfect sight of it again”) was 
sold for £3 10s., while another, 
written four days later, relating to 
the bravery of his sailors when fight- 
ing on shore, bravery that went un- 
recognised by the military officers, 
realised £5. 

In 1901 Nelson’s famous letter 
of complaint to Charles Arbuthnot, 
dated from the Vicrory in 1805, 
—in which he wrote, “My distress 
for frigates has been and still con- 
tinues to be extreme: but I fear we 
have them not in England, in suffi- 
cient numbers, for the purpose 
wanted ”—was sold for £11 5s., 
while the following year an “ Instruc- 
tion” by Nelson realised £17 10s., 
on the same day as a letter by Lady 
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Hamilton, trying to obtain the royal 
box for Nelson to see the pantomime 
at Covent Garden, realised £7 15s. 
In this Instruction Nelson wrote in 
his most characteristic strain : “The 
business of an Englishman com- 
mander-in-chief is, first, to lay his 
ships close on board the enemy 
as expeditiously as possible; and, 
secondly, to continue there till the 
business is ended.” 

Five years ago five letters written 
by Nelson in 1796 brought only 
£38 15s., while before that date a 
letter, dated March 23rd, 1805, to 
General Villettes realised £6 15s., 
and another to the same recipient, 
dated Victory off Algiers, January 
18th, 1805, but £4 18s. On the 
same occasion a letter to the Reverend 
Dixon Hoste, dated Dover Street, 
November 18th, 1800, written with 
the left hand and bearing the some- 
what unusual signature Nelson of the 
Nile, realised five guineas; but the 
majority of letters sold within the 
last half decade have run into two 
figures. 

Thus in 1899, the letter written 
ten days before Trafalgar, realised 
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£13, and another, dated June Ist, 
1799, to Captain Ball, eleven guineas. 
A letter to the French Commander 
at Malta, dated 1798, a hundred 
years later realised £10, while a 
document dated Victory, November, 
1803, having reference to Napoleon 
Bonaparte and the invasion of Eng- 
land fell to a bid of £30, or three 
times as much as the document signed 
Nelson and Bronte and dated Vic- 
Tory, Gulf of Parma, December 12th, 
1803, that referred to the French 
fleet at Toulon, realised in 1900. 

The average price. of one of 
Nelson’s letters would appear to be 
about £10, though many times that 
sum would probably have to be given 
before the owner of THE Rounpwoop, 
Ipswich, would part with the signa- 
ture cut by Nelson on a piece of wood 
forming a portion of the mantel-piece 
in one of the rooms. It may be 
recalled that nearly five years ago 
this relic was almost lost owing to the 
zeal of some firemen who, in their 
endeavours to overcome a conflagra- 
tion, were about to cut the mantel 
away when the owner opportunely 
intervened. 








Ricutty observed and understood 
quacks and their audiences form the 
world in miniature ; and of all quacks 
the quack-doctor is the most interest- 
ing. To see him in his glory one 
must look into the market of a town 
which is visited by large numbers of 
imperfectly educated people. Of all 
places he prefers a large country 
town. 

Unfortunately the number of these 
quacks is dwindling. I say unfortu- 
nately, for I do not believe that the 
decrease is brought about by the 
public being less gullible than in 
former times, while I do believe that 
his supplanters are less worthy. 
Quack-jewellers are ousting quack- 
doctors. People are ceasing to give 
sixpence for a box of Cure-all pills ; 
they prefer spending five shillings on 
a gold-cased lever watch, a set of 
studs and links, half a dozen spoons, 
a patent pipe, and a coddem-gold 
ring. 

Come with me, and let us look at 
a few quack-doctors before they 
vanish into Nephelococcygia. The 
old-fashioned town of Sleepton, in 
the South Riding of Yorkshire, will 
suit our purpose excellently. The 
most suitable time is eight o'clock on 
a dry Saturday evening. Let us take 
the doctors (as we have to take other 
things in this world) as they come. 

On a rickety stall stands Number 
One, surrounded by a wriggling mass 
of men, women, school-children, and 
babies ; some of the little mites are 
crying in anxious mothers’ arms, 
some howling in creaking baby-cars. 
There he stands in the midst of 
flaring, smelling lamps, his head be- 
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wreathed with a halo of kerosene 
smoke, his attitude one of affected 
dignity and majestic importance. 

He is a_ wild-eyed, blear-eyed, 
sunken-eyed individual, attired in a 
shabby brown suit sadly frayed round 
the edges of the trousers and the coat. 
His head is covered with a battered 
old brown felt hat, and his feet with 
much ventilated down-trodden brown 
shoes. He is conscious, in sooth, 
that it is the frock coat which adds 
most dignity to his person, and this 
he has thrown loosely open so as to 
display fully the suit beneath and 
that gorgeous tie of green crossed 
with stripes of crimson. The impos- 
ing coat bears signs of undignified 
use. It is wrinkled, and tattered, 
and buttonless; the arms look to be 
about six inches too short, but the 
deficiency is amply atoned for by the 
cuffs of his deep blue shirt, which 
hang limply over the horny gnarled 
hands, their unfastened ends flapping 
together like castenets when the 
doctor emphasises the lessons he seeks 
to convey. 

He is no ordinary individual. He 
says it himself. He tells all, with 
the greatest frankness, that he is in 
no need of money. 

“Bless your life and soul, I ‘as 
got no need to do this ere. I does 
it ’cos I loves my feller man. Believe 
me I ’as bags of gold, and rows of 
‘ouses of my own. Some may say 
as ’ow it is easy to say so, but be- 
lieve me I never tell no unnecessary 
lies ; they never put nothink into my 
pocket. Believe me I can’t make 
you believe me, but as Shakespeare, 
one of the greatest writers of our 
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age, says: ‘Him what never believes 
nothink will never gain nothink.’ 
Next week I shall come ‘ere in my 
gilded carriage drawn by four pure 
white ’osses, the same as you've often 
‘eard on afore in your public papers. 
Some on you may ’ave guessed as ’ow 
Iam Doctor Hangelo Jenkins? You 
is right. That’s me. My father you 
’as all ’eard on: Professor Jenkins, 
the great conjurer and mesmerist of 
New York.” 

After this burst of eloquence, the 
doctor folds his arms and, placing 
himself in a melodramatic attitude, 
gazes around in solemn silence. His 
condescension, approaching familiarity 
almost, is very impressive, when one 
reflects on the true greatness of the 
man. In all his actions there is an 
air of studied dignity tempered by 
gracious affability. 

“Has a sign of my noble eddica- 
tion I will address you in Latin, and 
believe me all you as knows the 
langwidge of medicine will know 
what I means; but I asks you not to 
tell them as doesn’t, as secrets is 
secrets.” 

Now follows a string of gibberish, 
after having uttered which the doctor 
looks mightily pleased and proud. 
In a brisker tone he proceeds. 

“Tf I ’as a medical man in my 
audience believe me, people, he can 
tell you ‘as ’ow them words was worth 
guineas of gold. I could address you 
in the Roman, or the French, or the 
Hitaliyen, but believe me you is not 
scholars enough to understand it, so 
I won’t. What I will do is to give 
you a treat. I will show you how 
my father does ’is great trick of 
cutting off a boy’s ’ead and turning 
it into a girl’s by the aid of ‘is mag- 
netic mesmerism. Now watch me 
closely, people.” 

While all watch with bated breath, 
the learned man slowly bandages a 
boy’s head. The process occupies 
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several minutes during which the 
expectant crowd increases rapidly. 
After making a few cabalistic passes, 
the doctor continues his speech. 

“While the mesmerism developes 
in the boy’s ’ead, I shall tell you of 
a strange experience what happened 
to my father while ’e was a learning 
mesmerism in the far off jungles of 
swarfy Hindia, the pearl of the hocean 
wave.” 

This last sentence he utters with 
unctuous delight. Then he teils how 
his father learnt of the existence of a 
mysterious root which had a marvel- 
lous power of curing disease and 
alleviating pain. After frightful 
exertions and struggles he managed 
to obtain a stock of the precious root, 
which he intrusted to the son to 
distribute to the suffering humanity 
of Europe, at the nominal charge of 
fourpence a box, or four boxes for a 
shilling. 

“ Believe me as a gent and a friend 
that this ‘ere hin— this hin— 
hincomparable remedy is worth more 
than bags of gold and rows of ’ouses 
in this hage of ’urry and worry. You 
can’t obtain it from nobody else in 
the world. While it lasts you shall 
‘ave it, though it’s a dead loss to me.” 

When he reaches this point the 
crowd quickly disappears, all interest 
in him having vanished. Besides, as 
we learn quickly, the people are 
attracted by the two important per- 
sonages called Dr. Hughes and Dr. 
Bell. 

Dr. Hughes is a stoutly built man 
with a beery face. His principal 
articles of attire are a frock coat and 
a shiny silk hat of most ancient pat- 
tern. He has a sonorous voice, of 
which he makes the most. He ex- 
plains that he is a retired army medi- 
cal man, of excellent family and 
qualities, who has travelled the world 
over. While in India he discovered 
certain choice native herbs which had 
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a wonderful effect upon the health of 
the Indian army. He severed his 
connection with the army on purpose 
to benefit mankind by preparing and 
selling the pills he holds in his shaky 
hand. His aristocratic relations said: 
“*You must not go on the markets, 
Hughes ; you are too honest, you are 
too conscientious.’ Yet, my good 
friends, I have succeeded : until now 
I am known as the prince of market- 
lecturers on medicine. I have lec- 
tured in every theatre and music-hall 
in the United States. You have 
never before listened to a man of my 
erudition, of my scholacity, of my 
refinement. You do not know me 
yet, but you will. I am well known 
to literature, and I am a constant 
contributor to the leading magazines. 
Yes, the name of Hughes is famous 
in the literary circles of both hemi- 
spheres. My medicated atoms are 
known to all the aristocracy. I see 
among you some who live in large 
palaces, or at any rate in very big 
houses in your town. I supply them 
all; yea, as truly as every murky 
cloud that passes over your heads 
influences your body, so truly do I 
supply them all.” 

This euphonious concatenation 
touches the crowd. All the better 
dressed people buy with a conscious 
smirk of superiority, while the poorer 
dressed follow suit in order to be in 
the fashion. Thus each trusts to 
impose upon others. , 

Meanwhile Dr. Bell draws various 
anatomical designs upon a large sheet 
of paper which covers a board resting 
on a rickety easel. It is a delight 
and an honour to watch him. He is 
very elegant in a suit of shepherd’s 
plaid, ambrosial whiskers, and an eye- 
glass ; in fact his appearance is quite 
patrician. With cultured ease he 
draws red livers, green stomachs, blue 
hearts, and other delightful charts to 
illustrate the efficacy of Dr. Hughes’s 
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pills. The gaily-coloured paper rivets 
the attention of many who have been 
listening with sickly interest to the 
enumeration of a long list of disease 
symptoms. For instance, there is 
that little old man with the rim of 
white hair around his withered red 
face, and his mouth open foolishly ; 
there is the pale youth, who is watch- 
ing in such deadly earnest, and there 
is the hobbledehoy with his hands 
plunged deeply in his pockets, to say 
nothing of the bristly man, whose 
pipe stem is so deeply stuck in his 
mouth and whose pipe bowl wags by 
way of punctuating the remarks of 
the lecturer. To these Dr. Hughes 
and Dr. Bell are remarkable men, 
men without superiors, without peers, 
without rivals; wonderful men, in- 
spired orators, marvellous practi- 
tioners. 

“ This,” says Dr. Hughes, “is what 
the doctors use to kill you. It is 
bichloride of mercury, the doctor’s 
pet medicine, and it kills thousands 
of useful men and women every year. 
I'll show you how it acts on the 
delicate human system.” He pours 
it into a large glass globe, and a 
flocculent flesh-coloured precipitate is 
the result. “ Now I'll show you 
how my medicated atoms clear the 
system.” He drops in a pill, shakes 
the globe, and the heavy precipitate 
disappears, leaving the liquid colour- 
less. “There in front of your eyes 
you have proof of the action of my 
medicated atoms, of which I am 
giving you three boxes for a shilling 
by way of acknowledgement. Were 
we not moneyed men hundreds of 
poor sufferers, who have been given 
up by all your big doctors and hos- 
pitals, would now be dead, for we 
could not afford to give you seventy- 
two medicated atoms at such a ridicu- 
lously small price.” 

We will leave these philanthropic 
men now they have reached the dull 























stage of vending. Close by is a quack 
who, with pursed lips and heavily 
lined brow, is looking reproachfully 


at his section of the crowd. His 
right hand is thrust deeply into the 
pocket of his trousers; his wrinkled 
swollen left hand is lifted up as he 
admonishes his audience. 

“ People, people, tryin’ to do yer a 
good turn is like drawin’ yer eye- 
teeth. This is ‘ow yer treats me, 
who is no quack. I repeats agen I 
am ’ere for a wager. Does I look 
and speak like a common quack come 
to fool yer out of yer money, or does 
I look like a blue bloodeder ? 

“Some knows about the great 
Rosebery wager? Joey Chamber- 
lain said to Lord Rosebery how 
people were mostly idiots. Cicerer’s 
owner said as how he didn’t believe 
it. Joey said, ‘I bet £500 as how 
if you was to offer ’em golden sove- 
reigns at a penny a time they'd be 
too suspishus to buy em.’ Rosebery 
says ‘Done! As a sportsman [I'll 
take yer!’ And he did. Joey was 
to stand on London Bridge from 
twelve o’clock till one, a shouting 
out, ‘Golden sovereigns a penny 
apiece, all the time, and if he hadn’t 
sold twelve in the hour he won his 
five hundred quid. Joey hadn’t been 
shouting five minutes, when a woman 
bought one off him,—for the kids, 
she said. The passers laughed at her, 
but she took it home. The landlord 
called for the rent, but she said as 
how she hadn’t got it. He said 
‘This ’ll do,’ and picked the sovereign 
from the kids and gave her the change. 
She was flabbergasted and told him 
all about it; then he said, ‘I’m off 
to buy up all the man’s gold.’ They 
both on ’em ran and just reached 
London Bridge as it went one. Joey 


was a preening of hisself and a talk- 
ing to Rosebery as they come up. 
‘We want some more sovereigns,’ 
‘Yer shall have ’em at 


they said. 
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thirty bob a-piece, my buck,’ says 
Joey, for he’s a keen ‘un is Joey. 
’Yer’ve bought yer last quid at a 
penny a go, missis, and hi’ve won my 
five hundred.’ The woman was the 
only person wot bought on him and 
Rosebery had to fork out. 

“ Now I’ve made a wager of a whole 
jorum of money with a big nob, and 
I won’t say as ’ow it isn’t Sir Hirim 
Carneegy hisself or not. I’m here to 
sell a certain number of bottles of 
corn-cure at sixpence; wot you get 
when I’ve won my wager is another 
thing ; I can’t speak no clearer, ‘Ere 
is the bottles worth a sovereign 
a time and I repeat again what can’t 
speak can’t lie. If you isn’t all satis- 
fied, yer money will be returned back 
again, as free as yer gives it.” 

The man on the next stall, who, 
comparatively speaking, is well dressed 
in clothes of an unmistakably ready- 
made cut, is a modern product. His 
class is entirely distinct from the real 
quack doctor class. He deals indif- 
ferently in medicine or in jewellers’ 
wares ; but it is not the article he 
sells upon which he relies for his 
profit. 

He attracts attention after the 
usual fashion of market-speakers, that 
is by bandaging a boy’s eyes and then 
solemnly waving his hands across the 
lad’s face ; this stale proceeding never 
fails to draw a crowd around the stall. 
The quack is young and voluble. He 
requires the boy to say the numbers 
from one to seven without closing his 
mouth. ‘“ Now, my boy, six and one 
makes?” “’even,” comes the reply. 
“What? You want to go to heaven? 
Well you'll see friends of mine which- 
ever place you go to.” He winks at 
the onlookers and they smile thereat. 

“ Now, gentlemen, joking aside, I’m 
here to advertise the medicine of the 
company whose name is printed on 
every label of the French Ache- 
Killer. I am going to give every 
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person who buys a palpable gift. 
Who I am, what I am, or what my 
reputation is, matters not. Reputa- 
tion is one thing, character is another. 
I am here to advertise my company 
at any cost. Life is a science and 
speculation is its salt. To those who 
desire to speculate I will give a splen- 
did chance. Here is fifteen pence ; 
who will give me a shilling for it?” 

He soon finds a buyer of the 
money. Next he sells fourteen and 
then thirteen pennies for a shilling, 
he offers two sixpenny-bits for a 
shilling each and sells them, then 
he sells bits of paper for a shilling 
apiece. Finally he says: “Now to 
every purchaser of those sixpences 
and those scraps of paper I will give 
a rich reward. Every one who has 
had the heart and courage to specu- 
late shall have his own money 
returned, together with sixpence with 
which to drink the Company’s health. 
Here you are, and here’s jolly good 
luck to you.” 

Next he offers the Ache-Killer at 
a shilling a box, promising a rich 
reward to purchasers. “If a man is 
a man let him be a man,” he says. 
There is a wild rush for the bottles 
on the part of those who would be 
called the Stags on the Stock Ex- 
change. When the quack has sold 
as many bottles as possible he pre- 
sents each Stag with his rich reward, 
to wit, a collar-stud whose value is 
but a very small fraction of a penny. 
Then he takes a long rest. 

One quack stands by himself in a 
quiet corner of the market. He pre- 
sents rather a striking appearance, 
being well and quietly dressed, and 
having an intellectual, clean-cut, many- 
wrinkled face. Let us see how he 
proceeds. 

First of all he calls up two ragged 
little urchins, and, after a short con- 
fabulation, all three jump upon a 
rickety arrangement of boards and 
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trestles. Without a word being 
spoken a bunch of people collects. 
The quack takes an orange, cuts it 
in two, and sucks one half; then he 
commences in earnest. 

Addressing the two boys, he asks 
if they can lecture, offering them £5 
for a five minutes’ lecture. Do they 
know him? Were they ever in jail? 
By this questioning process he is 
successful in causing a large crowd 
to assemble. Then he leaves the 
boys to their own devices, and 
addresses the crowd, speaking in a 
clear, even-toned voice, making a 
tassellated speech,—with a patch of 
society talk here, a patch of pseudo- 
science there, and patches of general 
information to form a ground. Some- 
times he emphasises his remarks by 
flourishing a broad-brimmed, soft, 
black felt hat, sometimes by sucking 
his orange, sometimes by turning 
over the leaves of a worn anatomical 
atlas. 

“My dear friends, I wish you to 
first of all know that I am not a 
quack doctor; I am not a doctor of 
any kind, and I am not here to sell 
medicines. I tell you this because I 
see some of you are wavering, and I 
want you all to stop and listen to me. 
It will be a treat for all who do 
listen. 

“No, I shall not sell you medicine, 
and I shall not give you advice. 
You will want to know who and 
what I am. My name is Sherman 
Grindrod, and I came straight here 
from Philadelphia in the United 
States of America. I am a lecturer, 
and I have lectured in halls containing 
two thousand people, each of whom 
paid from one to two dollars to hear 
me. I shall now give you people my 
greatest lecture free df any charge, 
my subject being disease. 

“Despite any degree of logic I 
affirm there never was, there never 
will be, and there never could be any 




















cure of any disease. We know this 
in America. You can try allopathy, 
or hydropathy, or X-rays, it is all the 
same. Your doctors cannot cure 
disease. Think, people, think. You 
have great lords and princes, million- 
aires and scientists, who suffer from 
agonising diseases. Would they 
suffer thus if disease could be cured ? 
Would your ministers remain corpu- 
lent, or gout-stricken if any man can 
cure disease? Think! There never 
was any kind of doctor who ever 
cured disease. Your own common- 
sense will teach you this if you will 
but think. There is no cure for 
disease.” 

After this comforting statement 
the lecturer gives many historical and 
biblical references, and points out 
that germs cause disease. Kill the 
germ and you kill the disease. He 
has with him a few boxes of an 
American germ-killing preparation 
which he will give away practically, 
at the low charge of 2s. 9d. for three 
tubes, but,—‘‘ Should I descend from 
my rostrum the price will be 2s. 9d. 
for a single tube. Of course this is 
done as an advertisement only. It 
is done in order to bring the tubes 
before the notice of the British 
public,” etc. 

No crowd is bigger than that 
surrounding a stall which is the 
centre of the operations of two 
remarkable looking objects which 
are rendered more remarkable by 
the contrast. One of these evi- 
dently is a long thin cadaverous 
man. The other object consists 
of an animated bundle of clothes; 
a much-worn braided overcoat, en- 
veloping a much-worn suit of clothes 
which covers the substantial core,—a 
core topped with a double-chinned 
excrescence, over which is a thatch of 
matted, tow-like hair, and a soft cloth 
hat—as curious a bundle of clothes as 
one could meet with in a day’s march. 
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This short bulky bundle dances back- 
ward and forward on the top of the 
rostrum, and from it comes a shrill 
piping voice and a mirth-exciting 
laugh, the shrill voice and loud laugh 
of the little fat, red-faced man who 
inhabits the bundle. 

“Let the people have a treat, John, 
let the people have a treat.” The 
grotesque bundle hops about like a 
marionette, then it stops and faces 
the crowd. 

“What we're agoing to do,” it 
says, with wild gesticulations, “is to 
show the American method of adver- 
tising for our employers. We want 
to give you a free gift of some 
medical preparations. We has here 
some of our celebrated Indian Herb 
Pills, the wonder of the world. These 
we shall give to you, and charge you 
nothing for ’em. You has your pills 
as free as the air you breathe, so far 
as they goes. Now here is one,— 
hold your hat, John—now here is one 
as I puts in my man John’s hat 
making number two; here is one 
making number three.” 

So he goes on until he reaches “ One 
making what the cobbler throw’d at 
his missis. Weare going to give em 
all away as free as we possibly can, 
for the express purpose of advertising. 
You shall have the lot free of charge 
for nothing, but we shall not throw 
‘em away. If we was to throw the 
goods away, the byes in front would 
scramble for ‘em, and crush your 
corns, and may be get hurt and 
probably break their legs and have 
other causelites (casualties!) We 
want to break no old mothers’ ’earts 
by causing their lads to hurt one 
another, and get took to the infirmary, 
and have mortified broken legs and 
noses, and arms and collar-bones and 
things. We shall give the goods 
away in a more gentlemanly, a more 
business-like, and a more memorable 


” 


way. 
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All the while he says this, he 
bounces about like a lump of india- 
rubber. He explains the American 
method,—all quack doctors make some 
reference to America. Each purchaser 
of a box of Nature’s Barks at one 
shilling will receive the celebrated 
Indian Herb Pills gratis, and other 
presents besides. He sells a number. 

“ Now, John, give every purchaser 
one of these long paper bags. Now, 
people, do as I do; blow your bags 
full of wind. Put into your bags the 
box of Nature’s Barks, and the cele- 
brated Indian Herb Pills. Lord bless 
you, I haven't begun yet! Here, 
John, give every purchaser a packet 
of Silver Roots. Hang the expense! 
We'll give you a treat. Hold up 
your bags, you lucky dogs! Weill 
make you talk like a living newspaper. 
Hold ’em up, you lucky dogs! You're 
fortune’s only beginning. Now, John 
give ’em all a case of English Herbs.” 

John professes to remonstrate. 
“Nay, master, they've got nearly ten 
shillings’ worth already.” 

“Hang the expense, John! we'll 
give’em a treat. Hold up your bags, 
you lucky people; we'll make you 
laugh. Hold ’em up; we'll make 
you dance, you /ucky dogs! We'll 
make you wave your handkerchiefs 
over your heads! Ho! ho! ho! 
We'll send you away so delighted 
that you'll remember us the longest 
day of your life, and never cease 
talking about us and our firm. Ho! 
ho! ho!—” The _ merry little 
fellow explodes with laughter of so 
boisterous and infectious a nature 


that the crowd doubles up and laughs 
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in unison. Above all can be heard 
a disconnected, “ Hold ’em up, you 
lucky, lucky, lucky dogs !” 

When he has recovered his breath, 
the little fat, red-faced man continues. 
“This is the way my firm advertise ; 
it is better than newspaper advertise- 
ments. We'll not make fish of one 
and flesh of another. Here again is 
the box of Nature’s Barks, the cele- 
brated Indian Herb Pills, the packet 
of Silver Roots, the case of English 
Herbs, and we hasn’t begun yet. We 
has nine more rounds to go yet. 
We shall give ail purchasers a bottle 
of Corn Cure next, you lucky dogs. 
Hurry up, before they are all sold, or 
you will be too late.” 

At this point the little man be- 
comes almost solemn ; the sleeves of 
his bundled form sway from side to 
side, for it is an affecting moment. 
He is seized with the divine afflatus : 


“Too late, too late, will be the cry, 
The man what was giving Indian Herb 
Pills has past by, 
There will be a wailing, and weeping, 
and gnashing of teeth, 
The last will be first and the first will 
be least.” 


With these beautiful words ringing 
in our ears we leave the waning 
crowd, passing the unworthy rivals 
who are so rapidly elbowing out the 
genuine quack. They have but few 
features in common with the old-time 
quacks, though they all pose as 
philanthropists, all make tremendous 
sacrifices, and all are beings of un- 
equalled talents and renown. 


M. P. 
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MacTavisu, the gamekeeper, came 
home the other evening in an excited 
condition. He had been enjoying a 
night and day out on the fine stream 
over which his brother, also a keeper, 
exercised watch and ward for his 
master, Lord B. The sea-trout were 
up, and MacTavish was not the man 
to neglect them in the prime of their 
freshness and numbers. He had 
fished all night and the greater part 
of the day, and a bag of twenty-three 
beauties was the result. Of these he 
brought home only the odd three, 
weighing two and a half pounds 
apiece on the average, when relieved 
of their insides. A dead weight of 
seven or eight pounds was quite 
enough for his shoulders in the four- 
teen-mile walk home over the hills. 
But he brought with him something 
else, in his own inside; to wit, a 
blameable number of drams of 
whiskey. When he lurched into the 
byre, where I was contemplating my 
rod, the whiskey proclaimed itself. 
“Eh, mon,” he exclaimed, “ the grand 
time I’ve had! There’s folks ’ud give 
their ears for such a night, and,—I’m 
just thirsting for a wee drip from 
your bottle.” 

He clapped me on the shoulder 
with the words and looked what he 
was. It was the first time he had 
displayed such democratic good-fellow- 
ship. As the person who rented his 
parlour and the bedroom with two 
really spacious windows to it under 
the thatch, I was, in his wife’s 
opinion, a gentleman of some distinc- 
tion, whether or not I was a good 
fisherman, and MacTavish lived in 
wholesome fear of his wife’s preju- 


A SALMON OF THE BLACK 
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dices. He had already put me to 
the challenge on the subject of his 
own absorbing passion. “ Are ye @ 
real fisher?” he had asked me once. 
“Will ye go through fire and water 
and all the midges in all Scotland’s 
glens putt together to land a bonnie 
salmon? If ye're no that and just 
that, ye’re nothing by-ordinar’, ye 
ken.” And I had hesitated to admit 
that I merited so sweeping a certifi- 
cate of character. The midges in 
our one glen were quite enough to go 
on with; to say nothing about the 
atrociously awkward upholstery to 
certain of the pools. But those drams 
made the difference to MacTavish. 
“Let me creep in quiet with you,” he 
suggested, in an earnest undertone. 
“The wife’s that crabbit when I’ve 
been awa’. Maybe she'd not like me 
taking a nip with you.” 

Well, I gave MacTavish the bottle, 
not without misgivings, even though 
he had a physique of wire and steel. 
And with the glass in his hand he 
proceeded to tell of the three salmons, 
over and above the twenty-three sea- 
trout, which had blessed the last four 
and twenty hours of his life. ‘ They 
werena by-ordinar’ great fish, ye ken,” 
he said; “but there was a saxteen- 
punder, a fourteen-punder, and one of 
eleven punds. I’m thinking my lord 
himsel’ wouldn’t have minded taking 
any one of the three; and I didna 
give more than ten minutes to the 
bonniest of them. It was the silver 
doctor that did for them, and, mon, 
this very night it shall do more still. 
Wud ye like to see me kill a salmon 
in the stream here?” 

He looked so very tipsy that I 
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attempted to soothe him ; I told him 
he would be much better in bed, hav- 
ing first yielded to the wifely atten- 
tions of Mrs. MacTavish. And then 
I am sorry to say he was rude about 
Mrs. MacTavish. If he made up his 
mind to get a salmon, whether in 
the forenoon, the evening, or the 
night, he was not the man to ask his 
wife's leave,—nor his master’s either. 
“T’'m here to mind the fishing for my 
master, ye ken,” he said thickly; 
“but I’m a mon as well as my master, 
and if I say I’m going to get a sal- 
mon, Donald MacTavish is going to 
get it,—he is that. And it’s the silver 
doctor that'll do it, the same as with 
those three other bonnie fish. Mon, 
ye’d have liked fine to see them. It 
was when day was breaking over the 
hills and the heaviest didna cost me 
eight minutes from the time I was into 
him. Bide a wee and we'll be off to- 
gether. The light’s too strong yet; 
they'll see us coming. But in half an 
hour it'll do fine, and it'll be your 
fish, ye ken. You shall send it to 
England to your friends; ay, that’s 
how we'll dispose of it, and no word 
said to a’ body.” 

He accommodated more whiskey, 
in spite of protests, and then, in the 
valour of it, went down boldly to his 
wife and in boisterous heroic tones 
told her of his rare sport in the night 
even as he had told me. The words 
“* Saxteen-punder !—Silver doctor !|— 
Eh, woman, it was a night!” and 
others drifted up through my floor. 
And by-and-by his heavy tread shook 
the pine-panelled stairs while his voice 
assured Mrs. MacTavish that he was 
going out and that no powers, super- 
nal nor otherwise, should stop him, 
and that I was going with him. My 
parlour lamp was already lit. It was 
ten o'clock on a midsummer night, and 
the lamp was barely necessary ; but 
there were heavy clouds over the trees 
and birch-clad hills beyond my parlour- 





window, and the stream’s bed was 
densely shrouded with oaks as well as 
birches and pines and cliffs in places 
more than a hundred feet perpendicu- 
lar. It was likely to be dark enough 
and more for those inky pools which 
terraced down from the upper glen, 
linked by falls which roared night 
and day, wet weather ordry. “ In- 
deed ye shall not go, MacTavish,” 
urged the wife ; and “ Indeed, but I 
will,” quoth he. And then he charged 
into my room, with his wife at his 
heels, apologising for him. “It’s no 
the silver doctor this time, mon,” he 
cried. “I’m detarmined ye shall have 
a salmon as big as any I took in the 
night, and we'll get him with the 
minnow. Are ye ready?” 

Arguments were only an exaspera- 
tion to him, and Mrs. MacTavish with- 
drew to her kitchen and the baby, in 
despair of a sort. “It’s not for him- 
self I’m afraid,” she said to me, “ but 
it’s his insulting conduct to you, sir. 
He’s no himself.” That, I assured 
her, was all right. If she thought 
taking a salmon at eleven or twelve 
o'clock at night would reduce Mac- 
Tavish to a suitably drowsy and ex- 
hausted condition for his bed, why 
we would go for the salmon as an 
opiate. And almost on that under- 
standing he and I set forth when, 
with much fumbling and a certain 
amount of language, MacTavish had 
fixed the minnow to the stiff, yet not 
too stiff, fourteen-foot rod which had 
already done such good execution that 
day. “Ye'll not breathe a word 
about it, mon,” he whispered tipsily. 
“There’s things it wudna do to get to 
my master’s ear; and I’m weel hated 
by all the folks here as it is, just be- 
cause I do what I’m paid for in keep- 
ing their cattle bodies off the hills and 
stopping them at the rabbits.” 

And then he had done with mere 
speech for the while. He made like 
@ bull headlong for the woods beyond 
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the meadow patch, lurching in the 
gloom, with his rod swaying behind 
him. In and out he wound among 
the trees, the darkness growing as 
we came under the shadows of the 
cliffs. There were polished pine-roots 
and mossed and slippery stones to be 
tackled on an incline towards the 
water which was not comfortable in 
that less than half light; and the 
dull gleam of the dark pools beneath, 
smeared heavily with foam at their 
beginning and their end, showed 
through the trellis of dwarfed birch 
and ash which bowered the water. 
In full sunshine I had gone but once 
hitherto to this particular pool under 
MacTavish’s careful and sober guid- 
ance, and he had then expatiated 
about the dangers of the path. “ Ye'll 
please to putt your foot there, sir,” 
he had said at intervals. “It’s an 
awful bad spot, and ever since 
an Edinburgh clergyman that was 
drooned in it and just bobbed up 
and doon with the suck, ye ken, so 
as I though: we’d never get his corp 
for his wife, poor body, crying her 
eyes oot on the edge yonder,—ever 
since, there’s no visitor that dares to 
touch it. It’s what folks call a 
whirlpool. If ye go in ye go under; 
then ye go roond and roond and 
get dancit up when it’s least expectit, 
and before a’ body can get a snatch 
at ye, ye’re doon again. Eh, sir, it’s 
a gey queer spot is the Black Pool. 
And eighteen-feet deep straight from 
the edge, just!” So much for 
MacTavish’s daylight and intelligent 
appreciation of our pool. But now, 
at a quarter to eleven at night, in a 
cloak of confounding gloom, shadows, 
and midges, with nearer a pint than 
half a pint of Scotch whiskey in 
him, he slipped and scrambled ob- 
liquely among the pine-roots and 
the two-inch foot-holes, with never 
a word of warning for me and, so 
it seemed, never a care either. And 
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he handled his rod in that uncanny 
descent like the born artist in fish- 
ing that he was; nothing but the 
second nature which is a kind of 
genius kept him from enmeshing its 
point or breaking it among the trees 
and bushes. 

At the bottom of the drop the 
rocks lay in a sublimely picturesque 
confusion, studded with bilberry green 
and birch tufts. A wedge-like penin- 
sula of rock, sharp edge uppermost, 
protruded towards the cascade, from 
the other side of which the bank 
was a red and grey wall, with black 
firs and oaks studding it, some at a 
clean right angle out from the rock. 
The pool itself, perhaps a hundred 
and twenty yards in area, filled the 
hollow. I was still many vertical 
feet from its lip, hanging on to 
roots and things and sweating with 
anxiety, heat, and the irritation of 
the midges, when MacTavish cried up 
from his perch: “ For God’s sake 
mind what ye’re aboot. Stay where 
ye are, or yell be in the water. 
It’s the minnow that’s got to do the 
trick this time,” he added, as an in- 
consequent corollary, with a curious 
change of tone from the fiercely 
admonitory to the intimately reflec- 
tive. And then I sweated with 
rather more vigour than before as 
my feet went through a narrow ledge 
of rotten moss, heather, and bracken 
roots and I realised that MacTavish’s 
eyes had a wonderful keenness of 
vision. He had discerned my peril 
in the nick of time. The black 
water was underneath me, and but 
for the strength of the roots in my 
clutch, I should have gone down like 
a lead plummet, and made acquaint- 
ance, on the instant, with the mael- 
strom of the Black Pool in which 
the historic clergyman of Edinburgh 
had “bobbit up and doon” for hours 
ere he was gaffed by the aid of 
two joined broomsticks and dragged 
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to land for the one connubial satisfac- 
tion that remained to his widow. 
And even while I was taking my 
bearings, with half a fresh foothold 
secured and my handhold still good, 
MacTavish bellowed loud above the 
crash of the cascade, “I’m into 
him!” I looked and even in that 
dim light saw the point of his rod 
bent like a bow as the reel whirled. 
The man himself had his feet set on 
either side of his razor-edge of 
a perch, his face was outlined 
faintly against the farther back- 
ground of cliff, and he bore his head 
erect and no longer at a tipsy angle. 
“Tt’s a fish!” he cried up; “mon, 
it’s a fish!” The emphasis he gave 
to the fish is not to be conveyed by 
printers’ italics. In a minute or less 
I had swung up and sprawled down, 
hanging on to roots and bracken at 
a venture, had got support for back 
and feet, and from a point some 
fifteen feet only above the enraptured 
MacTavish could watch him and his 
work with a very fair surplusage of 
energy to devote to admiration of 
him and the surprising briskness of 
his success in doing that which he 
had been determined to do, at no 
matter what cost. 

For a spell the Black Pool echoed 
with other noises than the thrashing 
of the water cast back by that un- 
yielding cliff beyond. “ Didna I tell 
ye?” cried MacTavish. “The little 
minnow’s the laddie for the work! 
Eh, mon, it’s a grand fish! I've 
had a sight of him and he’s a 
twenty-punder if he’s an ounce. Can 
ye no see how he fetches at the 
rod? I feel him doon to my very 
hands, mon. . . He’s dour, 
but he’s a fine fish. I canna stir 
him.” His remarks followed on each 
other’s heels like the bullets of a 
repeating rifle To my eyes the 
Black Pool seemed unconcerned by 
the adventure going on in its sombre 


depths, but MacTavish could see the 
fish whenever he had a mind to do 
so, until it had got into its dour fit. 
It rushed about, he said, and it 
“jumpit” and it came up to ascer- 
tain what kind of a man had hooked 
him, and tried all the dodges of a 
fish with the spawning instinct and 
its cwn powers vigorous in it; and 
finally it went to the funnel-shaped 
bottom of the pool and lay there. 
“Tt kens it’s met its master,” cried 
MacTavish. “I'll get it if I die for 
it, but it’s a gey bad spot and theer’s 
no gaff, and how the deevil I’m to 
work him in and handle him, I'll be 
damned if I know.” My own excite- 
ment was less than his, but it was 
a measurable quantity. “I'll come 
down somehow,” I called to him. 
“Stay where ye are, mon!” cried he. 
“T’m telling ye, as sure as death, 
if ye slip, ye’re into it, and there’s 
no soul living ‘ll land you. Dinna 
fash ; leave him to me, I’ve never 
lost a fish since I was a laddie, and 
I’m not going to lose this one. Mon, 
but he’s dour.” “ Well, then,” I 
responded, “tell me where your gaff 
is and I'll fetch it.” He had a little 
play with the salmon ere he replied 
to that. “Ay,” he said then, when 
he had rapidly wiped his face wif 
his coat-sleeve, “ye might do that. 
The gaff’s in the byre, under the 
roof, It’s short of the handle, but 
T’ll do with it. And ye might go to 
Rob Macgregor and tell him I want 
him. Eh, but it’sa fish. It’s eighteen 
pund, if not twenty. Look at him! 
Did ye see that?” 

Whatever it was to see, I missed 
it ; I was already to the right about, 
prone on that abominable southern 
barrier to the Black Pool at its angle 
of some seventy degrees, the rough 
foot-holes of which were not even con- 
jecturable in the darkness. From the 
top of the bank, which was as welcome 
as water in a wilderness, I shouted 
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an enquiry, but no answer came. 
And then I took to the woods and 
little bogs with the beguiling sweet- 
gale in them, the mossed rock and 
the rotten timber of years littering 
it among the bracken, and made first 
for the cottage of Rob Macgregor, 
a tawny-bearded heathen who did not 
go to the kirk on the Sabbath, but 
spent the day instead mooning about 
in his braces with a short pipe in 
his mouth, and on week-days did a 
mysterious nothing in particular in 
support of his lean wife and her six 
small children. Macgregor’s cottage 
lay rather higher up the glen than 
MacTavish’s, It was not a creditable 
homestead. The younger Macgregors 
were a bare-legged, ill-kempt crew, 
mixed up when indoors with a com- 
pany of sly little snapping rough- 
haired terriers, hens and their broods 
and half-concealed gins for vermin, the 
vermin being without a doubt rabbits 
for the domestic pot. I had ere this 
suspected the nefarious nature of 
MacTavish’s one acknowledged friend 
in the village, but he was so much 
a wild man of the woods and glens 
in appearance that one could not 
exactly blame him for his habits. 
For once, however, Rob Macgregor 
was not tempted to exert himself 
even in misdoing. I tapped twice 
ere the door opened to show his 
tawny head and the troubled faces 
of his offspring behind him. “ No,” 
he said, when I told him he was 
wanted. “I canna come. I'm no 
that weel. Did ye say he’s at the 
Black Pool, sir?” ‘“ Are you coming 
or arn't you?” I retorted. ‘“ Deed 
and he is not,” put in the pinched 
shrill voice of his wife. “At sic 


an hour! He has his life to think 
of, sir. What's MacTavish thinking 


of himself to be doing sic a rash 
thing? Ye'll get into your bed, 
Macgregor.” “ Ay, I waull,” said 
Macgregor. “And the Lord keep 
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his fit from slipping and _ sliding, 
brave man though he is. Ay, there's 
none kens the glen better than Mac: 
Tavish, but”—I left him wagging 
his discreet head and made for our 
own byre, only to have as bad luck 
with the gaff as with Robert Mac- 
gregor. My lighted matches aroused 
the ire of a retriever bitch with 
a recent pup, the happy survivor of 
a family of four, the drowned three 
of which she had not done mourn- 
ing. Not for much would I have 
sought the help of poor Mrs. Mac- 
Tavish herself in that possible middle 
period of uncertainty whether she 
was to begin the new day a wife as 
before or a widow. After all, it did 
not seem to matter. MacTavish had 
never yet landed a salmon in the 
Black Pool. Sober, he had declared 
the feat impossible ; the fish would 
go round and round and sink to gain 
fresh strength to go round and round 
again, and when at its wits’ end it 
would just bolt for the nether fall, 
and that would be all. Though Mac- 
Tavish had never yet lost a hooked 
fish, he was destined to go through 
the experience. The gaff were only 
an aggravation of his risks, for how 
could he get down to the smooth 
sheer rocks of the basin to do the 
crowning work without tumbling in, 
which it were disagreeable to con- 
template? On the whole, it were far 
best, providential indeed, that neither 
Macgregor nor the gaff were to be at 
his service. 

And so back to him at the trot 
through the now inky recesses of the 
wood. Like the salmon, he was not 
easy to land, Shouts were wasted 
upon him in that glen of reverberat- 
ing water-cries, and from my height 
the pools and cascades in the depths 
were not distinguishable from each 
other. I recognised the Black Pool 
indeed only by the thrill it gave me 
to stare down at it from its worst 
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bank of all; and then, without time 
for prudence to get in its protests 
against that second, all unguided, 
descent, I made for it. And, as 
before, there were bad steps and slips 
to it, and it seemed little less than 
a miracle that I got within twelve 
feet of the top of McTavish’s head 
with whole bones. 

“Still holding him?” I cried. 
“ Ay,” said he, calmly, turning his 
face towards me for a second only. 
“Mon, he’s like a log. It’s a great 
fish!” “ Macgregor wont come and 
the gaff’s not to be found ; and now 
what are you going to do?” I retorted. 
“ Never mind,” said he, “I'll just get 
him by myself; that’s what I'll do. 
Did ye see the wife?” “TI did not,” 
IT said. ‘“ And look here, MacTavish, 
don’t be a fool. Let your tackle go 
and come home to her. What's a 
salmon compared to your life?” The 
reel sang for a spell, and the stem of 
the rod quivered to the strain. “TI 
tell ye, sir, I’m getting this fish, or 
deeing for it,” then said MacTavish, 


with impressive solemnity. “ Don't 
be an ass?” I exclaimed. ‘“ Ay,” 
said he, “that’s just it. I'm an ass, 
but I’m a fisher first, ye ken. Could 


ye reach the rod and hold it and keep 
your finger feeling the line till I get 
round a bit at bottom?” “ You'll 
break your neck, man,” I said. ‘“ Weel 
then, I'll break it and lose the salmon, 
if ye’re no for helping me,” said he. 

It was clear that I was to be a 
partner in his suicide at any rate, if 
so things were to work out; clear, 
too, that it were the wiser course to 
help where I could rather than play 
the poltroon part of mere spectator. 
“Tf you will, you will,” I said. “ Get 
on with it then; I'll reach down.” 
* No, no,” he cried; “are ye daft, 
mon? As I tellit ye before, stay just 
Tt’s hollow as a sucked 
Just keep your head, 
I doubt we'll 


where ye are. 
egg under ye. 
and I'll keep mine. 


lose him when all’s done, but he’s got 
me to reckon with yet awhile. Be 
ready, now; I’m moving.” The rod 
and his head veered left together. 
He had to feel his way on the water- 
polished rim of the basin with its 
sheer sides to the pool. Probably his 
practised eyes could see twice as well 
as mine; but there was still the 
working of that whiskey in him to 
handicap him and reduce him to the 
same level of incapacity as myself in 
such a duel with the crude, passive 
forces of Nature in this midnight 
hour in the glen. I trembled for 
him, for myself, and the fish; but I 
gained the rod, and held it with an 
undevotional kind of prayer that no 
pressure of fight might be put upon 
me in my weak, unbuttressed position. 
It seemed to me that little more than 
the tug of a six-ounce trout must suf- 
fice to disturb my equilibrium and 
bring me flat-faced upon the rocks or 
the water, rod and all. His head 
disappeared as it passed under me. 
He spoke no word now, and I spoke 
none either. The bellowing cascade 
alone spoke,—shouted rather, shouted 
in derision of our enterprise. And 
then, in the sanest of murmurs, Mac- 
Tavish whispered up from the left, 
“Pass it down quick, if ye’re still 
holding him.” It was as difficult to 
do that, almost, as to view without 
ruinous emotion the thought of a 
conflict of any kind with the salmon 
from my own poised standpoint; but 
it was managed. “That'll do fine,” 
said MacTavish as his upstretched 
hand closed on the rod in mid-air. 
“My, what a fish! It'll be any 
weight ye like to name, I’m thinking. 
And now ye'll see.” 

I don’t suppose I saw the half that 
there was to see, but I saw enough in 
the next ten minutes to convince me, 
if I had needed convincing, that a 
trained keeper of the glens and moors 
of Scotland is as different as chalk 
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and cheese from the limp-nerved 
inhabitant of a town. MacTavish 
drew towards the one tiny bay of 
the pool where a fish could anyhow 
be coaxed in. The sides shelved 
almost vertically into the water and 
foothold seemed lacking altogether ; 
but with one arm laced round a wisp 
of a birch tree, MacTavish looked 
fairly secure. And thus he fought 
the fish with the dash and _persis- 
tency of a Japanese in arms for his 
country’s independence. There were 
commotions in the sombre corner of 
the pool farthest from the cascade, 
and the rod was not so steady now 
as hitherto ; and there were muttered 
adjectives and objurgations from Mac- 
Tavish as his feet slid from under 
him and the fish tried his temper with 
splendid and increasing stubbornness. 
It was no time to ask questions, and 
no time for the warrior to volunteer 
information to the more or less safe- 
guarded observer above. But at 
length the clicking of the reel was 
the one dominant sound, above even 
that steady roar of the cascade. The 
point of the rod fell gradually to the 
left and MacTavish’s head lowered 
like the point of the rod. He seemed 
to be a part of the pool in the final 
stage, and how he kept from actually 
merging himself in it in resistance to 
the phalanx of forces allied against 
him is one of the mercies of that 
night. And then a ghostly white 
shape gleamed in the water of that 
bay, gleamed and shot through the 
air several feet among the rocks clear 
of the pool; and MacTavish rose 
erect and triumphant. “Got him!” 
he cried. 


It was enough to raise even 


whiskey in a teetotaller’s estimation 
to realise 


by-and-by what this 
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masterful keeper of the glen had done 
either in the strength of it or in spite 
of it. He had got one hand down to 
the fish at the crucial moment, and like 
lightning for quickness had tailed his 
captive and jerked it from its tempo- 
rary home. His boot gave it the coup 
de grace, and then all was over save our 
stumble home in an ecstacy of mutual 
rejoicing on the stroke or so of mid- 
night. After such an achievement 
without any disaster worth remember- 
ing, it was impossible not to agree 
with MacTavish that he deserved a 
wee drop more whiskey just to 
celebrate the victory. His good wife 
herself didn't seem to mind this 
ultimate drop in her husband. “ Eh, 
MacTavish,” she said, when she had 
listened to the tale (told with endless 
circumstantiality), “but I’m glad 
yere home again, I am that!” To 
which MacTavish replied, with a wise 
rather than an inebriate smile at me: 
“Ay, ye dinna ken what I’m good 
for, woman. Me to be beat by a 
salmon, that never lost a fish since I 
was a wee laddie? And Macgregor 
did weel to stay where he was in his 
bed.” 

It was a fish of nineteen pounds 
and some ounces, and duly went to 
England the next morning. Ere 
then, however, I had almost had 
enough of it. MacTavish’s voice in 
the night, still descanting to Mrs. 
MacTavish about the incidents of the 
fight, was a trifle too untiring. It 
came through the pine partitions of 
the house as freely as the cry of the 
stream in the glen. And Mrs. Mac- 
Tavish’s now plaintive and now im- 
patient entreaties to him to have done 
with the salmon and get to sleep were 
just as plain to hear. 

CuarLes EpWARDEs. 





THE successful pageant at 
Sherborne, concerning which we have 
all been talking or reading, reminds 
one of the many country towns that 
used every year to hold festival on 
something of the same lines, though 
certainly not on so magnificent a 
scale. England is supposed, especially 


very 


by foreigners, to be a gloomy country, 
still haunted by the ghosts of those 
sour-faced Puritans thought 
dancing on the village green, masques 
and the like, to be an abomination 
in themselves, apart from the occa- 


who 


sional lapses from good taste or rigid 
morality that might accompany them ; 
but in spite of their influence there 
still lingers among us a certain de- 
light in music and 
pageantry which all their frowning 
and severity have not been able to 
chase away. The procession of the 
Lady Godiva at Coventry, the long 
continuance of May-Day and Yule- 
tide observances, the fairs in many a 


colour and 


country town, all are witnesses to this. 

The festivities at Sherborne have 
been so often graphically 
described that we will not attempt 
to go again this well-trodden 
ground, but will only refer to them 
in an endeavour to trace in what 
essential particulars they differed from 
those of earlier days, and to enquire 
a little have 
led to the gradual dying out in many 


and so 


over 


into the causes which 


old towns of their once popular his- 
torical, or other, displays. We may 
well surmise from what we can learn 
of them that they were all alike 
wanting in the primary factor that 
made for 


success in the case of 


Sherborn 


other pageants may have 
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had as fair and beautiful a setting, 
notably those of Warwick or Kenil- 
worth, but they do not seem to have 


had a Mr. Louis Parker to direct 
them. Even Mr. Robert Dover, the 
famous promoter of the Cotswold 


games in the seventeenth century, to 
whom we shall presently refer, does 
not seem to have had the same 
dramatic sense, the same wide know- 
ledge of grouping and massing colours, 
or the close attention to detail that 
distinguished Mr. Parker, in a word, 
his masterly handling of his material. 
And this brings us to another point, 
that to which the success of the late 
pageant was also partly due: his 
material appears to have been far 
superior; the different units which 
composed the whole probably had a 
more intelligent appreciation of the 
scope and meaning of the parts they 
had to play ; they knew something at 
least of the history and characters 
they represented, and were able to 
learn the best manner of displaying 
them. 

Judging from many of the prints 
and pictures of the old pageants 
they must have been far inferior in 
all these points, and therefore in 
beauty and dignity; but on looking 
into some of them more carefully one 
can discern another fact that would 
not be likely to make for success, 
and one that well have caused 
the authorities to look coldly on these 
festivities, and that is, the important 
part that the beer-can seemed always 
to have played in the proceedings. 
There is lying on the writer’s table 


may 


at this moment a small print taken 
from a very early photograph of one 
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of the processions of the Shrewsbury 
Show in 1856. It is sufficiently 
quaint, but scarcely taken at a happy 
moment. The marshal of the proces- 
sion is so overcome that he has to 
be supported, in a very literal sense, 
by two men who do not appear to 
be themselves very steadily planted 
on their own legs; behind him comes 
Henry the Eighth on horseback, re- 
presenting the bricklayers, carpen- 
ters, and joiners, evidently scarcely 
able to keep his seat in the saddle, 
and the representatives of the various 
other Guilds that follow are hardly 
in a better plight. Among them, we 
are told, were the barber-chirurgiens 
and weavers who had chosen for 
their joint emblem St. Catherine 


1687. Pd. 
» Drinke at Kingsland . 
» Wine att do. 


», Bunns 8d. is tobacco & pipes 19d. 


» Drums and music 
» Carrying ye colours 


»» John Boulton and *viiam i Lewis #e 
»» The woman for looking after ye drinke ete. 


», Man for do. 
» Man att ye gate - 
» Trumpitter in ye harbor 


» For ruffles & a shute of Knotts < 

» For making ye peake & altering ye gloves.. 

» For a payre ‘of gloves for ye gy yrle and given ye gyrle 
» For mowing ye “harbor & cutting ye hedge 

», Woman for bringing & fetching ye saddle 

» Man for fetching ye horse and dressing him 


» For altering ye mantua 


» For levinian to line ye sleaves ‘ 
» Given to Mrs. Scott for dressing ye gy rle.. 


In 1861 an unsuccessful attempt 
was made to revive this Show, and on 
this occasion there was a dispute con- 
cerning the payment of the expenses 


of the Black Prince, who was repre- 
senting the bakers and cabinet 
1861. 


makers, etc., 
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working a spinning-wheel ; — evi- 
dently these worthies had heard of 
St. Catherine and her wheel and, 
their historical and _ ecclesiastical 
knowledge not being very profound, 
had concluded that she was a famous 
spinstress. The cabinet-makers and 
hatters had chosen an Indian chief 
to represent them; the smiths had 
selected Vulcan, the flax-dressers and 
thread-manufacturers Queen Catherine, 
and there were many others. It may 
be amusing in this connection to 
read the particulars of the expenses 
of the tailors’ Guild at the Show in 
1687, taken from the records of Mr. 
Pidgeon, the Shrewsbury antiquarian ; 
the gyrle, it should be said, repre- 
sented the Queen. 
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makers ; which throws a vivid light 
on the composition of the Show 
and the quality of the various units 


that composed it. The beer-can 
again figured largely as will be 
seen, 


Expenses of one of the stewards of the com-brethern of hatters, cabinets- 
in the procession to Kingsland, 


at Shrewsbury Show, and to find a 


band of music, a herald, and a horse properly caparisoned for the pageant. 


Earnest money to the prince, who was then in want of it ... 


Band of music, 8 performers 
Ale for ditto wae 


— 
SOen 
cooe 


Horse for the prince 
Herald 


The prince’s s state allowance 


Flowers, gloves, stockings and calico for repairing his unmention- 


ables, used on a former occasion .. 
Repairing the turban 


Spent in ale for the prince’s r retinue during ¢ the royal progress to 


Kingsland ‘ 
Ditto after the return from ditto 


Paid for repairing the prince’s robes which were shabby .. 
For flags, banners, etc., to adorn the procession 


Shakespeare alludes to the Cotswold 
Meeting in Tot Merry Wives or 
Winpsor. “Page. Iam glad to see 
you, good Master Slender. Slender. 
How does your fallow greyhound, 
sir? I heard say that he was outrun 
on Cotsall.” This was a kind of 
medieval Agricultural Show, enlivened 
by sports, racing, hunting, coursing, 
music, and dancing. It is sung by 
Drayton in his Poty-Oxsion, and 
though the poet only mentions 
sillabub as being quaffed (which 
sounds so different somehow from 
being drunk) on these occasions, it 
is to be feared that this was only 
poetic license and that the beer-can 
was not absent; else even the 
Puritans could scarcely have looked 
as sourly as they did upon this 
festive assembly. 


The Shepherds’ King 

Whose flock had chanced that year the 
earliest lamb to bring, 

In his gay baldrick sits at his low 
grassy board, 

With flawns, lards, clowted cream, and 
country dainties stored ; 

And, whilst the bagpipe plays, each 
lusty jocund swain 

a sillabubs in cans to all upon the 
plain, 

And to their country girls, whose nose- 
gays they do wear, 

Some roundelays do sing ; 
burden bear. 


the rest the 


This festival was promoted and 
directed for nearly forty years during 
the reigns of James the First and 
Charles, by a Worcestershire lawyer, 
Mr. 


Robert Dover, and so well did 
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he organise the gathering and 


so 
great became his reputation as Master 


of the Ceremonies, that not only 
Drayton, but Ben Jonson, Thomas 
Haywood, Owen Feltham, Shackerly 
Marmyon, and others, issued a small 
and now very rare volume called 
AnnvuaLiA Dusrenstia, entirely con- 
sisting of verses extolling these 
sports and the chief promoter of 
them. Their interest however is 
archeological rather than poetical or 


literary. Drayton says: 
We'll have thy statue in some rock cut 
out, 
With brave inscriptions garnished 
about ; 


And under written—“ Lo! this is the 


man 

Dover, that first these noble sports 
began.” 

Lads of the hill and lasses of the vale, 

In many a song and many a merry 
tale, 

Shall mention thee; and, having leave 
to play, 

Unto thy name shall make a holiday. 

The Cotswold shepherds, as their flocks 
they keep, 

To put off lazy drowsiness and sleep, 

Shall sit to tell, and hear thy story 
told, 

That night shall come ere they their 
flocks can fold. 


Ben Jonson entitles his contribu- 
tion: “An epigram to my jovial 
good friend, Mr. Robert Dover, on 
his great instauration of hunting and 
dancing at Cotswold,” and he ends 
his first line with the word vies in 
the now obsolete sense of emulation 
or contest. 
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I cannot bring my Muse to drop her 
vies 
'Twixt Cotswold and the Olympic 


exercise ; 

But I can tell thee, Dover, how thy 
games 

Renew the glories of our blessed 
James. 


How they do keep alive his memory 

With the glad country and posterity ; 

How they advance true love and 
neighbourhood, 

And do both church and common- 
wealth the good— 

In spite of hypocrites, who are the 
worst 

Of subjects; let such envy till they 
burst. 


England has had her miracle plays 
from very early times, and many of 
them, intended to impress scriptural 
truths on the minds of the ignorant 
populace, were no doubt absurd and 
irreverent enough to our modern 
ideas, but none of them, one thinks, 
can have equalled in grossness the 
Festival of the Ass, which was insti- 
tuted by the Patriarch Theophylact 
of Constantinople in commemoration 
of the Flight into Egypt. Every 
year on January 14th an ass, on 
which a beautiful girl with a baby in 
her arms was seated, after having 
been led in solemn procession through 
the city was taken in to the church 
and placed near the high altar while 
the service was performed ; but in- 
stead of giving the usual responses 
the people all brayed as loudly as 
they could. A hymn in praise of the 
ass was also sung, the congregation 
joining as loudly as they could in the 
hee-haw chorus. This hymn is written 
in a strange mixture of French and 
medieval Latin and consists of nine 
verses and a chorus; it has been 
translated, and we quote three of the 
verses so as to give some idea of its 


absurdity. 


From the country of the East, 
Came this strong and handsome beast: 
This able ass, beyond compare, 
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Heavy loads and packs to bear. 
Now seignior ass, a noble bray, 
Thy beauteous mouth at large dis- 
play ; 
Abundant food our hay-lofts yield, 
And oats abundant load the field. 
Hee-haw! Hee-haw! Hee-haw! 


True it is his pace is slow, 

Till he feels the quickened blow, 

Till he feel the urging goad, 

On his hinder part bestowed. 
Now, seignior ass, etc. 


With your belly full of grain, 

Bray, most honoured ass, Amen / 

Bray out loudly, bray again, 

Never mind the old Amen ; 

Without ceasing bray again, 

Amen! Amen! Amen! Amen! 
Hee-haw! Hee-haw! Hee-haw! 


The due observance of many of the 
old ceremonies was often made the 
occasion, if not for what could, strictly 
speaking, be called a pageant, yet 
at least for a festive gathering of 
the whole neighbourhood. The first 
known mention of the Dunmow Flitch 
of Bacon, given to two people who 
would make oath that they had been 
married a year and a day and had 
never repented their choice, never had 
a quarrel, and, if free to be married 
again, would choose the same person, 
appears in Chaucer, where it is spoken 
of in Tue ProLocuE To THE WIFE OF 
Baru’s Tate as of an already well- 
known institution. She is describing 
her own treatment of her five hus- 


bands : 


I set "hem so a-werke by my fay 

Thar many a night they songen wala 
wa! 

That bacon was not set for *hem, I 
trow, 

That som men have in Essex at 
Dunmow. 


The custom is supposed to have 
originated in King John’s reign as a 
joke of the monks of the Dunmow 
Priory. Be that as it may, the first 
recorded instance of a claim being 
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made and allowed was in 1445 by 
one Richard Wright, of Badbury in 
Norfolk, a labouring-man. Twenty- 
two years later Stephen Samuel, of 
Ayston-Parva in Essex, a husband- 
man, made the proper oaths before 
the prior, the assembled convent, and 
a number of neighbours, and was 
awarded the flitch. The name of the 
third was also recorded, though not 
the date, but as it was before a 
different prior we may presume that 
it was some years later; there seem 
indeed to have been lapses of a 
generation, or even of two or three, 
before claimants could again be found, 
or it may be that the records are lost. 

At the Reformation the priory 
was of course suppressed, but the 
secular owners of the land either 
wished to carry on the ancient joke, 
or had it made incumbent on them as 
a kind of tithe-charge upon the land. 
At any rate, tradition reports that 
there was an occasional presentation, 
though the next celebration, duly 
reported in form, was not until 1701 ; 
then in 1751 and again in 1772. In 
1851 the landlord attempted to evade 
payment when claimed, but he found 
himself becoming so unpopular in 
consequence that he had to succumb. 
In 1855 Mr. Harrison Ainsworth 
revived the old custom with great 
pomp. Two couples appeared before 
a mixed jury of bachelors and spin- 
sters at Dunmow town-hall and were 
both adjudged to have made out their 
case ; thereupon the court adjourned 
to a neighbouring field where the 
oath was administered in the presence 
of fully seven thousand people, and 
the flitches of bacon presented in due 
form to the married lovers who bore 
them off in triumph. There has been 
a revival of this custom in our own 
day, and it now bids fair to become 
an annual event. 

There are many other old English 
observances partaking of the nature 
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of a kind of rude, rustic pageant 
which with the decay of farming seem 
to be quite dying out. Such are the 
Twelfth-Day celebrations of Hereford- 
shire, Gloucestershire, and the Eastern 
counties, and the festival of Plough- 
Monday that was formerly held the 
first day that ploughing was to re- 
commence after the Christmas holi- 
days. Those were the times described 
in J. Hughes’s rollicking verses called 
Tue Surrotk Yeroman’s Sona. 


Good neighbours, since you’ve knocked 
me down, 
I'll sing you a song of songs the crown; 
For it shall be to the fair renown 
Of a race that yields to no man: 
When order first on earth began, 
Each King was then a husbandman ; 
He honour’d the plough, 
And the barley-mow, 
Maintained his court from off his farm, 
And kept all round him tight and 
warn, 
Like a right down Suffolk yeoman. 


The plough was then a nation’s boast, 
And the pride of them that rul’d the 
roast; 
And so felt one well worth a host,— 
A brave and noble Roman. 
Some here may call to mind his name, 
But the thing is true, and it’s all the 
same : 
In war and debate 
He sav'd the State ; 
He made the haughty foe to bow, 
And when all was done, went back to 
plough, 
Like a home-bred Suffolk yeoman. 


Said Horace, “ I’m grown sick of court, 
And Cesar’s crack champagne and 
port ; 
To sing and pun for great folk’s sport 
Is the life of a raree showman ; 
I long, mid all the fun of Rome, 
To see how my farm goes on at home.” 
Now his parts were renown’d 
The world around, 
But he stuck to his turnips, wheat, and 
hops, 
And yet trust me if he grew such crops 
As a thriving Suffolk yeoman, 
etc. 


Plough-Monday was always the first 
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Monday after Twelfth-Day and is a 
very ancient festival ; before the 
Reformation the ploughmen used to 
go from house to house collecting 
money to purchase candles to burn 
before certain of the statues in the 
churches with a view to obtaining a 
blessing on their labours. The 
Reformation, we are told, put out the 
lights but could not extinguish the 
festival. The ploughmen still put on 
their clean white shirts over their 
jackets and bedizened themselves and 
their ploughs with ribbons as they 
had done formerly ; but now, instead 
of buying plough-lights, as they were 
called, they purchased beer and ended 
the day in riotous conviviality at the 
public-house. A Lincolnshire man, 
who says that he has himself blown 
the horn at many of these rustic 
celebrations, tells us how there the 
plough is decorated and the plough- 
men, the threshers, the reapers, and 
the carters gathered from many a 
hamlet round, attired either in clean 
smock-frocks or in grotesque garb, go 
about to the various houses of the 
locality singing and dancing, and not 
forgetting to shake in a suggestive 
manner the money box, which is 
usually carried by a man called Bessy, 
disguised with long ringlets and petti- 
coats over his worsted stockings and 
corduroys. There are many of these 
quaint old customs connected with 
the sowing, planting, and reaping of 
the crops, and also with the care of 
cattle, the due observance of which is 
supposed to ensure a blessing on them. 
Wassailing on Twelfth-Day Eve is 
thus described in Toe GENTLEMAN’s 
Magazine .for February, 1791. 


In Herefordshire, at the approach of 
the evening, the farmers with their 
friends and servants meet together, and 
about six o’clock walk out to a field 
where wheat is growing. In the highest 
part of the ground, twelve small fires and 
one large one, are lighted up. [These 
are to represent our Lord and His 
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apostles, the one called Judas Iscariot 
being quickly stamped out and kicked 
about the field.] The attendants, headed 
by the master of the family, pledge the 
company in old cider which circulates 
freely on these occasions. A circle is 
formed round the large fire, when a 
general shouting and hallooing takes 
place, which you hear answered from 
all the adjacent villages and fields. 
Sometimes fifty or sixty of these fires 
may ali be seen at once. This being 
finished the company return home where 
the good housewife and her maids are 
preparing a good supper. A large cake 
is always provided with a hole in the 
middle. After supper, the company all 
attend the bailiff (or head of the oxen) 
to the wain-house, where the following 
particulars are observed: The master, 
at the head of his friends, fills the 
cup (generally of strong ale) and stands 
opposite the first or finest of the oxen. 
He then pledges him in a curious toast : 
the company follow his example with all 
the other oxen, addressing each by his 
name. This being finished, the large cake 
is produced and with much ceremony, 
put on the horn of the first ox, through 
the hole above mentioned. The ox is 
then tickled to make him toss his head: 
if he throw the cake behind, then it is 
the mistress’s perquisite; if before (in 
what is termed the boosy) the bailiff 
himself claims the prize. The company 
then return to the house, the doors of 
which they find locked, nor will they 
be opened until some joyous songs are 
sung. On their gaining admittance a 
scene of mirth and jollity ensues, which 
lasts the greatest part of the night. 


There can be no doubt that in the 
mind of many an old fashioned rustic 
at the present day the decay in agri- 
culture is owing quite as much to the 
discontinuance of these ancient rites 
and ceremonies as to any other cause, 
Those were the days of which, in the 
first year of last century, the Farmer’s 
Son regretfully sings : 

Good people give attention, while I do 

sing in praise 

Of the happy situation we were in, in 

former days ; 

When my father kept a farm, and my 

mother milked her cow, 

How happily we lived then to what 

we do now. 
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When my mother she was knitting, 
my sister she would spin, 

And by their good industry they kept 
us neat and clean; 

And I rose up in the morning, with 
my father went to plough— 

How happily we lived then to what we 
do now. 


My brother gave assistance in tending 
of the sheep ; 

When tired with our labour, how con- 
tented we could sleep ; 

Then early in the morning we again 
set out to plough— 

How happily we lived then to what we 
do now. 


Then to market with the fleece, when 
the little herd were shorn, 

And our neighbours we supplied with 
a quantity of corn, 

For half-a-crown a bushel we would 
sell it then I vow— 

How happily we lived then to what we 
do now. 


I never knew at that time, go search 
the country round, 

That butter ever sold for more than 

fourpence per pound, 
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And a quart of new milk for a penny, 
from the cow— 

How happily we lived then to what we 
do now. 


How merry would the farmers then 
sing along the road, 

When wheat was sold at market for 
five pounds a load ; 

They'd drop into an ale-house, and 
drink ‘‘ God speed” the plough— 

How happily we lived then to what we 
do now. 


This sounds very idyllic, with the 
exception of the last line but one, 
which spoils the picture a little, 
though we cannot doubt the truth 
of the touch; but other times bring 
other manners, and it is a far cry 
from these roisterous and, it is to be 
feared, sometimes drunken, festivities 
to the stately pageant at Sherborne. 
This in its way, too, has brought no 
small share of prosperity to the town, 
without the disadvantages which, in 
its predecessors so often carried 
with them in their constitution and 
management the seeds of disintegra- 
tion and decay. 
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WHEN on the death of Henry the 
Fourth, in 1610, the Duke of Sully 
reluctantly resigned his principal 
offices at the request of the Queen- 
Regent and retired into private life, 
he availed himself of the fallen states- 
man’s natural resource and turned his 
unwelcome leisure to account by 
writing his memoirs. On the thres- 
hold of the enterprise he was con- 
fronted by the difficulty which must, 
one imagines, often beset the auto- 
biographer. Entering the King’s 
service as a boy of twelve, he had 
followed his varying fortunes for 
nearly forty years and at their close 
had earned the right to say,—and 
was in the habit of saying it with 
some emphasis-—that of that eventful 
reign he had been no small part. 
Conscious of his own merit, and 
anxious that posterity should be fully 
informed on this point, he yet hesi- 
tated to lay himself open to the 
accusation of vanity and egotism so 
lightly thrown at the writer of me- 
moirs by inconsiderate critics. To 
evade this difficulty, Sully arranged 
that his life should be written not by 
himself but by his four private secre- 
taries. They were made free of the 
little green cabinet in which he kept 
his papers, they had themselves shared 
many of his experiences, and when 
their own memory and the green 
cabinet both failed them, they were 
at liberty to question their master. 
But the most original part of the 
plan is that the narrative was ad- 
dressed to Sully himself; day after 
day the writers toiled to portray the 
noblest and wisest of mankind, and 
night after night the story was recited 
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in its hero’s attentive ear. The device 
did not prove so successful as its 
ingenuity deserved. While the remi- 
niscences are among the most enter- 
taining of the epoch, the form they 
assume is the most awkward that can 
be imagined. There are many pages 
which fairly stagger under the weight 
of eulogy; and the “virtuous and 
judicious reader’ is never quite 
reconciled to the secretaries’ way of 
respectfully informing their master of 
facts with which he must have been 
perfectly familiar. The book was 
privately printed in Sully’s own house, 
probably in 1638; but it was not in 
general circulation till eleven years 
later. 

Maximilian de Béthune, born in 
1559, was the son of the Baron de 
Rosny, a Huguenot gentleman who 
had been nearly ruined in the first 
war of religion. The future hope 
of the family was then twelve 
years old and his father thought 
it time that he entered upon the 
career he had chosen for him. 
He took the boy with him to 
Vend6me and presented him to Henry, 
then Prince of Navarre, “to whom 
you swore fidelity with so much grace 
and self-possession, that the prince 
raised you from your knees, kissed 
you twice, and promised to love you 
always.” It was the year of the St. 
Bartholomew, and Henry, who was 
just setting out on his fateful journey 
to Paris, took the boy with him. 
Maximilian lodged in the Latin 
Quarter to be near the College of 
Burgundy where he was to complete 
his education; he escaped with his 
life from the massacre, and changed 
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his creed for a time under the pressure 
of circumstances as Henry himself 
was compelled to do. He accom- 
panied Henry in his flight from Paris 
four years later, turned Huguenot 
again and spent the next five in 
learning the soldier’s trade. For a 
short period Rosny (he had succeeded 
to the title on the death of his father 


and his elder brother) exchanged 
Navarre’s service for that of the 


Duke of Anjou, Catherine de’ Medici’s 
youngest son, and accompanied him 
on his expedition to the Netherlands. 

Anjou’s enterprise, however, was a 
shameful failure; he came back to 


die in disgrace and despair, and 
Rosny returned to the service of 
Navarre whom his cousin’s death 


left next heir to the throne of France. 

The tie that bound young Rosny 
to his Prince was not one of pure 
sentiment. In the first of those 
inimitable conversations of which so 
many are recorded in these volumes, 
while assuring Henry of his fidelity, 
he frankly explains the grounds on 
which it was based. He had once, 
it appeared, had a tutor who was in 
communication with the Evil One 
and could foretell the future, and 
from him he had learned that 
Henry would undoubtedly become 
King of France and make Rosny’s 
fortune as well as his own. In the 
darkest hour of the Huguenot day he 
was sustained by his faith in this 
prophecy. Henry, for his part, had 
early discerned in the brusque and 
arrogant young man the quality 
which was to prove supremely valu- 
able both to himself and to France. 
It was not the feats of arms recorded 
by the secretaries, astonishing though 
these are, which attracted Henry’s 
attention ; among the followers of the 
Béarnais courage was a commonplace. 
Rosny’s particular talent was in the 
direction of finance; and Henry 
learned with surprise and satisfaction 
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that in the midst of his impoverished 
adherents, there was one with a genius 
for making money. Rosny had let 
his house to his brother who was on 
the opposite side, and was living on 
his pay and on “the profits of war,” 
while saving his revenues for future 
use. The pay of Navarre’s servants 
was scanty and uncertain, and it must 
have been chiefly the second source 
upon which Rosny relied for the means 
of maintaining his constant show of 
decency and comfort. He took much 
modest pride in being, as he said, a 
good manager; and his dashing ex- 
ploits gave him less pleasure than the 
fortunate additions to his savings 
which were often their result. In 
the frank account he gives us in his 
later life of his sources of income, 
he assures us that his “legitimate 
profits made in war, either by 
prisoners’ ransoms or in nocturnal 
surprises of towns, in sieges and 
combats,” had brought him in alto- 
gether no less than three hundred 
and thirty thousand francs, a much 
larger sum then than it would be now. 

But his economical successes were 
by no means all due to luck ; thrifty, 
judicious, with a quick eye for a bar- 
gain, he made the most of the chances 
that came in his way. He sold the 
timber on his estate of Rosny to the 
best advantage; when the truce 
which followed Henry’s conversion 
gave besieged places the opportunity 
of re-victualling themselves, he took 
ten days’ leave and hurried home 
to sell his wheat; and he made very 
large sums during the war by buying 
horses cheap in Germany and selling 
them dear in Gascony. At Ivry, 
when his horse had been shot under 
him, “ You met La Rocheforét who 
was leading a pony which he had 
taken and you offered him fifty 
crowns for it which you had in your 
pocket; for you had a habit of 
never going into battle without hav- 














ing a little money on you.” The civil 
wars, in which Duplessis-Mornay, the 
Colignys, and many more of Navarre’s 
comrades were hopelessly ruined, left 
Rosny richer than they found him; 
and Henry, who always recognised a 
quality he could make use of, soon 
perceived that the man who had 
always a few crowns in his pocket 
was the very servant for an impe- 
cunious master. He congratulated 
the good manager on his thrift and 
sagacity, borrowed his money, offering 
the prophetic tuter as security, and 
employed him in various important 
missions. When the assassination of 
Henry the Third gave France a 
Huguenot sovereign, Rosny ranked 
among his confidential advisers. 
Tradition persists in painting him 
as a middle-aged man, but he was 
then not quite thirty. 

From this time to the end of his 
life Rosny’s relations with Henry were 
closely intimate. On the one side, 
under much asperity and self-import- 
ance, there was an immense devotion 
which if not quite disinterested was 
perfectly sincere ; on the other there 
was that unfailing appreciation of 
good qualities which might have 
earned Henry, like Charles the 
Seventh, the soubriquet of the Well- 
Served. They quarrelled sometimes 
but never for long. Sometimes the 
King fell into a passion with Rosny 
and occasionally wrote him one of 
those short stinging letters which for 
point and style cannot be excelled ; 
but he was always ready, in twenty- 
four hours at most, to forgive and to 
be forgiven. Quite as often it was 
the servant who scolded the master. 
When Rosny reproached him bitterly 
for interfering with a carefully planned 
stratagem,—“ Have you acquired so 
little glory in battle that you must 
still be always playing the light 
cavalryman? This vanity of yours, 
sire, wil? turn all our fine hopes into 
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wind and smoke,—” the King “at 
first made no reply, knowing you 
were in the right, but presently began 
to appease you with flattering words.” 
When Rosny inopportunely demanded 
rewards for his services and blamed 
his master vehemently for withholding 
them, Henry had always the same 
answer ready; he saw his friend was 
a little out of humour and they would 
discuss the matter again when he was 
calm. ‘“ He has rather a bad temper,” 
the indignant Rosny would overhear 
him observe aside to his suite, “ but 
there is something in what he says.” 
At Henry’s accession, he and the 
Huguenot cause parted company. 
He refused to be converted imme- 
diately, partly to save appearances 
and partly because he dared not risk 
estranging his old friends until he 
was certain of his new ones. But if 
for a while their paths still lay side 
by side, it was yet certain that they 
led in different, Henry himself thought 
in contrary, directions ; and that those 
who had hitherto followed him must 
presently decide between their party 
and the leader who was abandoning 
it. Rosny did not hesitate; both 
interest and inclination attached him 
to Henry, and it was his advice which 
mainly encouraged the King to take 
what he so justly described as his 
perilous leap. During the campaign 
which followed his accession, Henry 
had shown himself a marvel of craft 
and courage; here he_ intimidated, 
there he caressed, this place was 
snatched from the League by assault, 
that one was cajoled into surrender. 
But three years of fighting without 
and dissensions within his camp left 
him very tired, a prey to lassitude 
and discouragement; and if peace 


was only to be bought by his 
conversion, he was ready to pay 


the price. In their long conversa- 
tions on the subject it soothed him 
to hear that his Huguenot adviser 
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believed that a change of creed 
would be to his advantage here and 
no prejudice to him hereafter. Rosny 
was of the opinion that it did not 
matter what Henry called himself: 
the essentials of religion might be 
held under any name; but in spite 
of this breadth of view, and in spite 
of innumerable attempts at persuasion 
from the King, and even from the 
Pope, he never changed his own 
faith. Those of his own creed disliked 
and distrusted him; he was accused 
of coming to their assemblies as a 
government spy, and not wholly with- 
out reason. But some whim or scruple 
made him hold to the name long after 
he had dropped all that it stood for ; 
and to his friend the Bishop of Evreux, 
himself a convert, he replied that he 
had often tried to turn Catholic but 
had never been able to manage it. 
While on a secret mission to Paris 
in 1583, Rosny had fallen in love 
with the daughter of the President 
St. Mesmin. The young lady was 
handsome and kind, but while pay- 
ing her his addresses, he heard of a 
Mademoiselle de Courtenay who was 
reported to be beautiful, well-born, 
and wealthy besides. Prudence sug- 
gested that he should make her the 
Baroness de Rosny, but he was already 
half committed to the other. While 
he was pondering the subject he 
arrived one day at an inn in Nogent 
and found to his dismay that by an 
unlucky chance both ladies were lodged 
in it, Mademoiselle de St. Mesmin in 
the left wing and Mademoiselle de 
Courtenay in the right. Both were 
ready to marry him, and he was ready 
to marry one of them, but could not 
decide which. It was a very awk- 
ward position for the wavering lover, 
and at first he thought of saving him- 
self by instant flight. While he 
hesitated, Mademoiselle de St. Mes- 
min’s younger sister saw him and 
expressed her surprise that he had 
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been half an hour in the house with- 
out visiting them. The decisive mo- 
ment had evidently come. “Turn to 
the right,” whispered the friend who 
was with him; he did so, and Anne 
de Courtenay became his wife. 

He lived very happily with her for 
six years. Once, when the plague was 
raging at Rosny, he came home and 
found that five of his servants had 
died of it and that his wife had 
fled to a house in the neighbourhood 
with three or four of her women. He 
followed her there, forced an entrance, 
for at first she refused to admit him 
for fear of contagion, and they lived 
for a month in seclusion, the terror 
of the disease a barrier between them 
and the world. Rosny spent his un- 
expected holiday in drawing plans of 
houses and maps of the country, in 
planting and grafting, and in copying 
out favourite passages from his books ; 
he shot hares and rabbits, gathered 
salads and mushrooms and cooked 
them himself, and played cards and 
draughts with his wife. No part of 
his life, we are assured, was sweeter 
or less tedious than this month of 
solitude. His second wife was Rachel 
de Cochefilet, Madame de Chateaupers. 

The death of d’O in 1594 left the 
post of Superintendent of Finance 
vacant. Rosny had cherished hopes 
of succeeding him, but the King 
resolved that so important a depart- 
ment should no longer be entrusted 
to one man. He appointed a Council 
of Administration and gave Rosny 
a place on it, but he lost no time in 
quarrelling with his colleagues and 
resigned his seat. The Council was 
indeed perfectly incapable of grap- 
pling with the problem before it. For 
nearly thirty years France had been 
devastated by a succession of civil 
wars; the population had seriously 
diminished, manufactures were at a 
standstill for want of capital, foreign 
trade was almost destroyed, and the 














money wrung from the country by an 
intolerable weight of taxation stuck 
to the fingers through which it passed, 
only a fraction of it reaching the 


King’s treasury. Henry who was 
still at war with Spain, could hardly 
continue the siege of La Fére for 
want of money to pay and to feed 
his starving troops. He wrote a 
despairing letter to entreat the man 
who had managed his own affairs so 
well to extricate the nation from the 
morass into which misfortune, dis- 
honesty, and bad management had 
plunged it. He was in urgent want 
of eight hundred thousand crowns 
and he had heard that the Council of 
Finance had diverted more than 
fifteen hundred thousand to their own 
purposes, ‘“ With that sum,” he said 
bitterly, “I could have driven the 
Spaniard out of France.” 


Face to face with the enemy [he 
writes] I have hardly a horse to ride or 
a complete harness to put on. My 
shirts are in rags, my doublet out at 
elbows, and for the last two days I have 
had to go out to dinner and supper, my 
people telling me that they have had no 
money for six months and that there is 
nothing to put on my own table. Do I 
deserve to die of hunger while my 
treasurers sit at a well filled board? 
Ought my house to be full of necessity 
and theirs full of wealth ? 


Even this appeal did not dispose 
Rosny to associate himself with men 
who were hopelessly incompetent 
and selfish; but the King insisted, 
and he very reluctantly rejoined the 
Council and proposed that ten 
commissioners, he being one, should 
travel through France to examine 
the general financial condition and 
the means of improving it. His 
colleagues protested it was useless, 
but he gained his point. Rough and 
unsparing, terribly, insatiably curious, 
Rosny fell like a thunderbolt upon 
the provincial officials. Forecasts of 
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the coming storm had reached them 
from Paris and hasty preparations 
had been made to meet it. Some 
refused to show their accounts, some 
apparently bad kept none; some 
went out of town the day he arrived, 
believing, as they said, that the storm 
would only growl and pass over. 
Rosny soon undeceived them. With 
all manner of “ dexterities, industries, 
resolutions, and artifices,” he beat 
down the stubborn resistance offered 
him, investigated the receipts not 
only of the current year but of the 
three preceding, enquired into doubt- 
ful expenditures, pensions to un- 
deserving people, arrears of wages, 
interest on old debts, and came back 
heading a procession of seventy little 
carts containing five hundred thou- 
sand crowns which he had rescued 
for the King’s service. 

Rosny had never been popular, but 
the news of this success left him 
hardly a friend. Great men trembled 
for their pensions, small ones for their 
perquisites; all who were making 
their profits out of the miserable con- 
fusion, which he was manifestly bent 
on ending, uplifted their voices in 
complaint and accusation. Nothing 
was talked of but his brutality 
and violence; he was reported to 
have brought no less than fifty re- 
ceivers - general back with him as 
prisoners, at the tail of his carts. 
Even the King, “who never could 
believe there was not some truth 
in an accusation if only it was 
made confidently enough,” was dis- 
mayed by the clamour and received 
the man who had fought so hard a 
fight for him rather coldly. Rosny 
did not attempt to conciliate his 
accusers ; he could be supple enough 
at times but this was not one of them. 
He was not a very sensitive man, but 
even he had found the work odious, 
and he meant to reap the fruit of it 
himself. When Sancy sent to him 
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two days after his arrival for money 
to pay the Swiss troops he met with a 
curt refusal, and hurried to the King 
to complain that Rosny was “ sitting 
like a monkey on his money-barrels,” 
and pretending he did not know who 
Sancy was. Henry sent for Rosny, 
who explained that he was not 
Sancy’s clerk and he would part with 
none of crowns except to the 
King’s order. Henry was too thank- 
ful for the money to be long 
ungracious, and he rewarded Rosny 
for his trouble by allowing him to 
spend part of it on a matter very 
near his heart. Long ago, at the 
battle of Coutras, Rosny had been 
in charge of one of Henry’s three 
guns and had handled it very well ; 
since then he had held a subordinate 
post at the Arsenal, and he now had 
his eye firmly fixed on the office of 
Grand Master of the Artillery. He 
began providing for the future by 
buying twenty pieces of artillery, and 
enough bullets and powder for three 
thousand shots. In the meantime he 
continued to work night and day at 
his financial problems, until he was 
master of his subject. No one could 
keep pace with him, and by degrees 
the other of the Council 
dropped off one by one, disgusted 
or worn out by their indefatigable 
colleague. 

In 1599 the Council was abolished 
and Rosny reigned alone. During 
the siege of Amiens he travelled 
every month from Paris to the camp 
to pay the troops himself; he found 
money also for munitions of war and 
for the commissariat, and built besides 
a little hospital for the wounded 
soldiers which his secretaries declare 
well equipped that many 
persons of quality insisted on sharing 
the advantages it offered to the rank 
and file. He set his face so sternly 
against waste, that the King himself 
was afraid to tell “his tall financier 
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with the negative brow,” as an 
irritated money-lender calls him, of 
the large sums he lost at play. When 
Gabrielle, Duchess of Beaufort, who 
had almost persuaded Henry to marry 
her, had their son baptised at St. 
Germain with royal ceremony, the 
account was brought to Rosny who 
said it was too high and refused to 
pay it infull. He was reminded that 
it was the usual amount allowed for 
the baptism of Children of France. 
“What has that to do with it?” said 


Rosny. “There are no Children of 
France.” 
As Minister of Finance his one 


weak point was that he was not at 
all interested in industrial schemes, 
and only moderately interested in 
commerce. When Henry proposed to 
introduce the manufacture of silk 
into the kingdom, Rosny strongly 
opposed him. He was equally opposed 
to the founding of Canadian colonies, 
because, he said, no great wealth was 
ever obtained from lands so far to 
the north. But he put all his heart 
into agriculture. Tillage and pastur- 
age were for France, he said, the 
true mines of Peru, and he relieved 
the peasants as far as possible of their 
burdens, did all he could to persuade 
landowners to live on their estates, 
and was never weary of building 
roads, draining marshes, and bringing 
the abandoned fields into cultivation 
again. He planned a vast system 
of canals which was to connect the 
Mediterranean with the ocean, saving 
to France the large sums which her 
merchants paid yearly to Spain in 
customs; the Briare canal between 
the Loire and the Loing is one of 
his. He introduced the planting of 
trees by the wayside, but the novelty 
was resented and ridiculed, and after 
the execution of Biron for high 
treason, mischievous hands chopped 
down his elms, making, they said, 
a Biron of a Rosny. In 1599 he 
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bought the office of Grand-Master of 
the Artillery from Gabrielle’s father. 
He found the Arsenal empty and 
when he left it he had furnished the 
country with four hundred pieces 
of artillery, two hundred thousand 
bullets, and four million pounds of 
powder. 

While Rosny worked so hard to 
enrich his sovereign he did not grow 
poor himself. Besides being Minister 
of Finance and Master of the Artil- 
lery, he was Governor of the Bastille, 
High - Commissioner of roads, and 
Governor of Poitou ; and in addition 
to his salaries and to the various 
“gifts and gratifications” that came 
in his way, he drew sixty thousand 
francs yearly for leaving the King 
in peace. “The King having con- 
fided to you the whole management 
of his finances and revenues and 
perceiving that you would be able 
continually to demand gifts and 
presents, so disguising the request 
that he would hardly know how to 
refuse it, he used such dexterity to 
avoid what he feared” as to promise 
Rosny that sum at the beginning 
of the year on condition that he 
begged for nothing in the course of it. 
Richelieu says that Henry did not 
put absolute faith in his Minister’s 
honesty, but this is not a serious 
reproach because Henry trusted no 
one; and Rosny, if not very deli- 
cately scrupulous, was apparently con- 
tent with his legitimate gains. In 
1606 he was created a peer of France, 
and from his estate of Sully took 
the name by which he is known to 
history. 

Sully’s talents were by no means 
confined to finance. Henry employed 
him constantly in confidential nego- 
ciations, some of a rather dubious 
nature, and his diplomacy was fre- 
quently successful. Rude and over- 
bearing as was his usual manner, he 
could assume when he pleased a most 
No. 552.—vow. xc. 
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convincing air of blunt cordiality. 
Reputed severely upright, with the 
austere Huguenot tradition still ting- 
ing his conversation, he could lie 
when occasion required it with a 
dignity and assurance that affected 
the most incredulous ; and he held all 
means good that were good for the 
King’s service. His presence of mind 
seldom failed him, and he had a gift 
of rough repartee which was at times 
very serviceable. 

Sully was twice in England, once 
only as far as Dover, on an informal 
mission to Elizabeth, and again in 
1603 as ambassador-extraordinary to 
congratulate James on his accession 
and to attach him to the French 
alliance. He was satisfied with the 
results of his mission and flattered 
himself that he had got the better of 
Cecil, “the little sophist,” but he 
did not return with a very happy 
impression of the English people. 
An awkward incident occurred at 
the beginning of his journey. He 
embarked at Calais in the middle of 
June in an English ship and was 
received, he writes to Henry, “ with 
the greatest possible courtesy and an 
almost vile and abject submission, 
each one humbling himself to me to 
the last degree.” Then in a moment 
all was changed. De Vic, the French 
vice-admiral, was suddenly discovered 
to be flying his flag mast-high.' 


Without a word to me and having no 
remembrance of the assurances they had 
just given me, namely, that they were all 
entirely at my disposal and that in all 
that concerned me they were not to be 
reckoned English but rather as truly 
French, they at once pointed all their 
guns to the number of fifty at the vessel 
of the said Sieur de Vic. So great was 
the precipitation with which they acted 
that I could find no other remedy in so 
sudden a perplexity but to tell them that 


1 The English navy claimed the salute 
from all vessels in all the Four Seas. 
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it was by my orders that M. de Vic had 
hoisted his flag and that I had agreed 
with him that to do me honour, as soon 
as he approached the vessel I was on, he 
would lower it, and this was done. But 
from what I hear M. de Vic is greatly 
offended and promises to pay them back 
when he meets them, he being the 
stronger, on the high seas. 


At Dover they were invited to 
visit the castle, but the governor was 
suffering from an attack of gout, and 
his manner towards those who seemed 
to be considering the walls and towers 
too carefully was such “that we 
thought it better to retire inconti- 
nently.” He was received in London 
at the Tower gate by Lord South- 
ampton and by de Beaumont, the 
French ambassador, and was mag- 
nificently saluted by the Tower guns. 
He was lodged in Arundel House, 
but there was difficulty in finding 
quarters for the two hundred gentle- 
men of his suite, “‘ the disorders and in- 
discretions” of those who had accom- 
panied Biron on his recent embassy 
having made the French extremely 
unpopular. Sully had lectured his 
train beforehand on the duties of 
modesty and quietness, but unfor- 
tunately on the evening of their 
arrival one of them so far forgot his 
admonitions as to kill an Englishman 
in a tavern brawl ; an accident “which 
excited such a commotion in the city 
that the people assembled in the 
streets to the number of more than 
three thousand and talked of nothing 
less than of slaying all your gentle- 
men in their lodgings. Of which 
being greatly apprehensive, they al- 
most all left their quarters and fled 
for refuge to yours.” 
was playing a quiet game of prime 
when he learned of the incident. 
Without losing a moment, he ordered 
the hundred had 
gathered by this time in the hall to 
range themselves all round it. Torch 
in hand, he walked round examining 


The ambassador 


gentlemen who 
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each one closely till he came to de 
Combault whom he seized by the wrist 
and accused of being the culprit. De 
Combault was obliged to confess and 
de Beaumont, whose cousin he was, 
begged that the young man might be 
handed over to him that he might 
try to save him. “ Heavens, sir!” 
said Sully, “Iam not surprised that 
there are misunderstandings between 
you and the English since you are 
evidently wont to prefer the interest 
of your relations to the King’s service. 
But this is not my way, and I swear 
to you that as soon as M. de Combault 
has confessed his sin, he shall have 
his head cut off; for I will not wrong 
my master and all these gentlemen 
for the sake of an empty-headed little 
giddy-pate.” “What, sir!” replied 
de Beaumont; “ you would cut off the 
head of a cousin of my own, who is 
his father’s only son and worth two 
hundred thousand crowns? That 
would be a poor reward for the 
trouble and expense to which he has 
put himself in accompanying you 
here.” But his representations were 
vain, and he retired greatly perturbed, 
while Sully sent to the Lord Mayor 
and informed him that he had just 
learned that a burgess of London had 
been killed by one of his gentlemen, 
and that he had already discovered the 
criminal and condemned him to death ; 
he now requested the loan of an execu- 
tioner and a guard of archers, that 
satisfaction might be given to those 
who were offended and that all might 
know he could keep order in his own 
household. The Mayor, who was 
coming to present a formal complaint, 
was as much disconcerted as Sully 
intended him to be by this rapid 
severity, and instead of demanding 
justice, found himself entreating the 
diplomatist not to go so fast or so far. 
Sully replied loftily that though no 
prayers of his own people could affect 
his resolution, he was ready to con- 
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cede something to the Englishman’s 
intercession, and handed the prisoner 
over forthwith to the Mayor, to be 
dealt with as English justice required. 
English justice proved more accessibie 
to de Beaumont’s petitions than his 
countryman had done, and the of- 
fender was released unharmed. 

All these unpleasantnesses, perhaps, 
influenced Sully in the opinion he 
formed of the English nation. He 
pronounces them, “ enclosed by nature 
in the midst of the variable and in- 
constant ocean,” to be almost as un- 
certain as the waves themselves : 


Their actions being so different from 
their words that only experience can 
make one believe that they proceed from 
the same source. Their natural pride 
and audacity are so great that they 
readily take their fancies for facts, and 
consider the thing they aim at as already 
achieved, without having weighed the 
actual condition of things or the circum- 
stances of those with whom they are 
dealing, and without having considered 
the path by which their goal is to be 
reached. It follows that the least objec- 
tion or difficulty induces them inconti- 
nently and for no pertinent reason, to 
abandon the resolution they thought so 
wise and useful, but which being tested 
by maxims of state, is seen to have pro- 
ceeded from pure arrogance or simple 
nonchalance [absentmindedness ?] rather 
than from deliberate reflection, and was 
formed without considering the means of 
executing it or its inevitable sequence ; 
and this being plainly demonstrated to 
them, they are at once disposed to start 
on a contrary course, or to fall back 
stupid and bewildered into that state of 
irresolution from which they thought 
they had so bravely escaped. 


Let it be added that almost the 
only expression of warm admiration 
to be found in these volumes for 
merits not the King’s or Sully’s own, 
was evoked by the indomitable 
courage of an English company at the 
siege of Rouen. 

The death of Henry brought Sully’s 
career to an end. He all but out- 


lived Richelieu, dying at eighty-two, 
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less than two years before the acces- 
sion of Louis the Fourteenth. But 
in the new court of Marie de’ Medici 
and Concini, her Italian favourite, 
there was no room for the man of the 
old order. He attempted to regain 
an influence in the Huguenot councils, 
but they were doubtful of the zeal for 
religion that did not kindle till 
the world grew cold; and after dab- 
bling a while in the futile intrigues 
which distracted the first part of 
Louis the Thirteenth’s reign, he re- 
tired to his estate of Villebon in 
Beauce, only emerging from time to 
time to pay a visit of ceremony to 
his sovereign, when his old-fashioned 
dress, and the medallion of the late 
king which he always wore on his 
breast, provoked the younger genera- 
tion to mirth. He was fortunate in 
having chosen for his favourite recrea- 
tions those which stay by a man till 
the last. He had never hunted and 
thought it great waste of time,— 
Henry declared that the sight of him 
on a hunting-morning always spoiled 
his luck—and he did not love soviety 
nor society him, though the festivities 
he arranged in the hall which he 
built at the Arsenal were famous in 
their time. He gave himself to a 
land-owner’s duties, occupying himself 
in gardening, planting trees, and 
managing his estate, in extracting 
passages from the best books, and in 
reviewing somewhat sadly his own 
past. One little weakness he once 
had,—he loved dancing ; and wedged 
in between the story of his desperate 
struggle with the finances and the 
siege of Amiens, we come unex- 
pectediy spon an anecdote about the 
Marshal Biron, 


Who being madly in love with one of 
the most beautiful ladies of the court, 
resolved to dance a ballet in her honour, 
and having invited twelve of the most 
accomplished court gallants, they came 
all thirteen of them, to beg you to make 
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the fourteenth and were so urgent that it 
was impossible for you to refuse; and the 
ballet was a very beautiful invention and 
extremely well danced. 


His enemies went so far as to de- 
clare, whether truly or not will never 
now be known, that every evening 
until the King’s death his valet, 
“little La Roche,” played the lute 
while the Minister of Finance danced, 
high and composedly like Queen Eliza- 
beth, all alone, up and down his great 
hall. 

In his retirement, he lived in some 
state but very frugally. He rose 
early and attended to his affairs with 
great diligence ; once a day the big 
bell rang to warn the household that 
the head of it was going for a walk. 
The servants lined the staircase, his 
gentlemen marched before him, and 
his Swiss guards brought up the rear. 
At dinner no one was allowed a chair 
except the duchess and himself; the 
other guests, whatever their age, sat 
meekly on stools. From another 
source we hear that he was in the 
habit of behaving very badly at divine 
service which was held in his house, 
wearing his hat and remaining seated 
even during the prayers and generally 
playing with the little dog on his knee. 
But in later years a young minister 
who was not to be trifled with came 
to Villebon, and “brought him to 
mend his ways, accustomed him to 
censures,” and made him finally an 
elder of the Church. In his family 
relations he was not very happy. His 
eldest son who died before him caused 
him much shame and sorrow; and he 
lost a long lawsuit with his grandson 
a few days before his death ; his elder 
daughter married the Duke de Rohan 
and shared his perils and misfortunes. 
The style of the memoirs is awk- 





ward and involved as was perhaps 
inevitable under the conditions in 
which they were written. The most 
vivacious pages are those which Sully 
himself seems to have dictated, pas- 
sages animated by a vivid recollection, 
and above all by the entrance of that 
irresistible personality in whose pre- 
sence it is possible to be scandalised 
or saddened but never dull. “ No 
one,” said Henry on his accession, 
“shall walk so close to me as to tread 
on my heels,” and no one ever did. 
He is the centre of every, group in 
which he appears, the life and soul of 
whatever company he is in; and here 
in these volumes we see him as his 
contemporaries saw him, gay, friendly, 
familiar, paying his debts with a 
caressing gesture or a flattering word, 
inflexibly determined under his easy 
good humour, subtle and secret under 
his delightful air of frankness, the 
man of the warm hand and the cold 
heart, so faithfully served, so ardently 
loved, and so profoundly mistrusted. 

Sully cannot be reckoned among 
the great statesmen of France. He 
was neither a Richelieu nor a Col- 
bert. He was wanting in breadth, in 
a firm grasp of principles, apt to lose 
himself in details and miss the gene- 
ral trend of events. But the talent 
he had was ungrudgingly spent in his 
country’s service ; he performed a labo- 
rious and very ungrateful task as no 
other man of his day could or would 
have performed it; and it was one 
that vitally concerned the nation’s 
interests. France in return has 
always remembered her “good 
manager” justly and kindly; and 
has repaid his devotion by linking 
his name inseparably with that of her 
best beloved king. 


H. C. Macpowatt, 
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Ir is now some two years ago that 
a half-starved hunter of musk-ox and 
his guide, drifting forlornly down 
towards the North Saskatchewan, un- 
expectedly stumbled across surface 
gold on the upper shores of Lac La 
Biche. The hunter, being crafty, 
secreted his little nuggets and said 
nothing ; but when the snows melted 
he returned to that mysterious lake, 
searched feverishly, and in the end, 
found his deposit to lie in a well 
defined area, not fifty paces in width 
yet a good half mile in length. It 
was far from either running water or 
auriferous quartz, ending at the very 
brink of the lake itself ; and he mar- 
velled at the strangeness of it all. 

When many ounces of these nug- 
gets had been weighed out in the 
little wooden town of Edmonton, the 
new gold-field could no longer be kept 
a secret, and there was a sudden wild 
stampede of prospectors from that 
urban outpost of civilisation, a stam- 
pede feverish in movement, bewil- 
dering in its might, like unto the 
migrations of the early Klondike 
days. But that army, eager as it 
was, returned empty-handed, while 
mining-experts lost much sleep in 
quest of a key to the mystery of how 
free-milling ore came to such terri- 
tory, and talked vaguely and wisely 
of the effect of glacial action and 
long-lost water-ways. 

Yet, had they only known, no river 
of ice scattered those yellow grains 
for the eye and hand of our musk-ox 
hunter. To solve the mystery of 
that gold we must go back yet 
another long year, and in an aban- 
doned trader’s shack, standing almost 
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in the shadow of Fort Resolution far 
to the North, we must mark the be- 
ginning of all end to the adventures 
of Andrew MacLanaghan and An- 
toine Broulette, fellow travellers, fel- 
low miners and traders, and rascals in 
common. 

“ Ye’re a fool,” MacLanaghan was 
crying, his lean body quivering, his 
pale eyes flaming; “ ye’re a damned 
fool. Where'd ye a-been to-day, 
y white-livered half-breed, if I hadn’t 
stuck by ye? Where'd ye be rottin’ 
this night, if I hadn’t sweat the fever 
out o’ your blackguard carcass? An’ 
what good would all your dust be 
doin’ ye, if I hadn’t pulled y’ out o’ 
Porpoise Crick? Tell me that, ye 
fool!” The long winter had worn 
the soul of the gaunt Scot to the wire 
edge, and he raved and stormed at 
his one-time friend and comrade like 
a madman. 

But Antoine Broulette, the runner, 
merely laughed softly. Pursing his 
lips, he leisurely struck a match, and 
as leisurely proceeded to fill the walls 
of the square-timbered little shack 
with the fumes of that heavy and 
ill-smelling tobacco which is to be 
found only north of the fifty-third 
parallel. He could afford to be 
patient. 

“ And I say to ye again,” went on 
MacLanaghan, pausing in his strides 
up and down the shack, “no woman 
comes into this camp while I’m here, 
—no woman, white or red!” 

The lean, hairy fist of the Scotch- 
Canadian smote the hemlock table as 
he spoke. His pale eyes glared at 
the unperturbed runner, who looked 
with gently raised eyebrows at the 
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bowl of his pipe, and then up at the 
blackened roof-beams of the little 
shack. “Den you,—you t’ink you do 
go?” he hinted, suavely. 

“Got” roared the other. “Go? 
Not till I go in a coffin !” 

Once more the Frenchman whistled 
softly, and raised a ponderous, indo- 
lent shoulder. “ Bapteme! Den I 
t'ink, Scottie, I will mebbe do w’at I 
iak wit’ dose t'ings w’at you have no 
mout’ in!” 

In earlier and more lucid days 
MacLanaghan might have seen that 
the runner was egging him on; he 
might have foretold that his enemy’s 
purpose was only to madden him 
beyond all endurance; but the long, 
desolate miles of the Yukon Overland 
Trail, and the months of hardship in 
the open snows, and the weeks of 
starvation in camp had tried the 
Scot’s nerves to their utmost. He 
was no longer the man of grit and 
might that he had been; he was 
being slowly frayed and worn away ; 
Broulette could see that, and he 
waited softly for the beginning of the 
end. All the way from Circle City 
to Fort McPherson MacLanaghan had 
tried to fight back that impending 
end. Alone in that land, he knew, 
he was helpless. Up the dreary, 
endless reaches of the MacKenzie he 
had elbowed aside insult and taunt, 
knowing too well how far his destiny 
still lay in the palm of Broulette’s 
capricious hand. For the five dull 
weeks that they had been held up at 
Fort Resolution, awaiting Grey Wolf 
and his dogs, the Scot had still kept 
silence. When once Grey Wolf came, 
and when once they had dogs and 
sleds,—when once they had struck 
down through that white, oppressive, 
overwhelming waste of the Barren 
Lands—he felt that then he could 
assert himself. But Grey Wolf, the 
fleetest of the Dog-Rib runners, was 
slow in coming, though old Bending 


Back, the young buck’s father-in-law- 
to-be, swore day by day that the 
morrow would bring him, and told 
them still again of Grey Wolf's many 
dogs, and looked askance at the two 
white men’s little buckskin bags, and 
shook his head many times. 

Kindred spirits though these two 
white men were, bunkies more di- 
verse seldom swung over the same 
trail. The one, a pale-eyed and hard- 
fisted Scotch-Canadian, lean, wolfish, 
unrelenting to the uttermost, was 
possessed of a nature as cold and 
dour and dogged as it was cannily 
unscrupulous. In times past, per- 
haps, he had been honest enough, for 
some thirteen years threading the 
trails and clerking in the posts of the 
Great Company. But certain silver- 
fox pelts had gone astray,—how and 
where MacLanaghan never confessed 
—and the over-ambitious clerk began 
life once more, with a new name and 
for his own hand. Then the Klon- 
dike fever took hold of him. It was 
when pushing doggedly up towards 
Dawson City that he first stumbled 
across Broulette on the Overland 
Route, a wiry and swarthy-faced 
French-Canadian from the pine-lands 
of Northern Ontario. Broulette was 
then a driver for one of the dog- 
brigades on the Mackenzie River 
Mail Packet,—hasty, wordy, blas- 
phemous, a braggart and a dare-devil, 
a singer of chansons, a teller of tales, 
and a lover of women ; when he had 
money, it went for drink and carous- 
ing; when his beaded purse was 
empty he turned once more to his 
dog-brigade and his travel, light of 
heart, merry of eye, singing his 
snatches of strange Provencal song, 
brought all the way from the lumber- 
camps of the upper Ottawa. 

Broulette needed no second bidding 
to join MacLanaghan. Together 
they went through the mail-packets, 
with despatch and infinite care, ex - 
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tracting what was of value, flinging 
into their camp-fire what seemed 
useless. The government sled and 
dogs were as incontinently taken 
over, and while the official reports 
of the North-West Mounted Police 
duly recorded Broulette as another 
old and trusted servant of the Crown 
gone to his heroic death on the trail, 
that much misunderstood worthy and 
his new friend were heading for the 
Land of Gold, working their way 
grimly over the mountains at the 
head-waters of Half-Way River, and 
pushing on through ice and muskeg 
and starvation to the Kelly Banks. 
From there they drifted painfully on 
to Selkirk, and would surely have 
died miserably, had not MacLana- 
ghan, on their darkest day, spied an 
empty fPeterborough-canoe drifting 
past their shred of a camp. He 
waded out into the icy water, flung 
a shrunken and unsightly body that 
lay in the bottom of the craft un- 
ceremoniously overboard, and three 
days later sold the canoe to a 
stranded corporal of the Mounted 
Police for the audacious sum of six 
hundred dollars. It was that trans- 
action which marked the turn in the 
tide of their affairs. If it was this 
strange couple who robbed the caché 
at Quill Landing, and if after different 
dealings with fellow prospectors cer- 
tain murmurs were heard, their flood 
of luck bore them beyond the pale 
of such trivialities. They stood, in 
the end, among the biggest of the 
Bolder Creek stake-owners, and in 
eighteen months had washed out 
enough dust to all but turn their 
heads. 

Yet neither MacLanaghan nor 
Broulette had cared to return with 
their wealth by steamer. They 
deemed it wiser to choose the less 
observed route ; and, with their gold- 
dust sewn up in many stout little 
bags of moose-hide, they had fought 
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their way, in the face of untold 
hardships, down to Fort Resolution. 

There time had hung heavily on 
the restless heart of Antoine Brou- 
lette. In his hour of enforced 
leisure that gallant had cast not 
unkindly eyes on Skipping Rabbit, 
the daughter of Bending Back, and 
had even placed a Winchester, two 
blankets, and an ounce of gold-dust 
before her old Dog-Rib parent, as 
purchase - money for the lady in 
question. But all these riches Bend- 
ing Back had disdained. His child 
was to wed with Grey Wolf the 
runner ; yet he let it be understood 
that an extra blanket or two and 
twice the gold-dust might cause him 
to waver. The Frenchman eloquently 
lamented the sordid spirit of the 
red man, and wooed the nimble Skip- 
ping Rabbit after his own fashion. 
And it was over the impending 
results of that unjust and incon- 
gruous courtship that MacLanaghan 
and Broulette had reached the be- 
ginning of the end. 

“ Mebbe you t’ink, Scottie, Skip- 
ping Rabbit don’t mak’ de ver’ good 
squaw for me, eh?” 

MacLanaghan turned on _ the 
Frenchman again, and again he 
smote the table. “Squaws! this is 
no time for dawdlin’ round with 
squaws, ye damned fool! And ye've 
got a wife, ye cur, a wife and chil- 
dren, in Edmonton.” 

“To ‘ail wit? er!” observed Brou- 
lette, quietly. 

“Yes; and we'll find it easy, 
won’t we, gettin’ south of that line? 
Antoine Broulette, with a squaw 
and forty-eight thousand in gold- 
dust,—a fine catch for the Mounted 
P’lice somewheres about Athabasca 
Landin’.’ 

“To ’ail wit’ de P’lice!” said 
Broulette, cheerily, knocking out his 
pipe. “For t’ree year almos’, I have 
leeve lak a packhoss ; an’ now, sacre- 
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dam, I tail you I will ’ave my day, 
a good tam, by gare, I don’t care 
w'at ’e cost!” 

“And then what?” 
other. 

“T’m in loave, Scottie,” mocked the 
other ; “I don’ care w’at ’appen.” 


sneered the 


MacLanaghan confronted him, 
white with impotent rage. He knew 


it was the end, the long-dreaded end. 
“Then, by God, we split, and split 
right here !” 

It had come at last. He had 
hoped that they might cling together 
until, at least, the lights of Edmon- 
ton shone out to them above the 
Saskatchewan, for Broulette, of all 
men, knew the trails of the North; 
but now he would have to face it 
out alone, as best he could, cost what 
it might. 

The Frenchman shrugged his 
shoulders airily. “ Voila!” he said, 
resignedly, crossing his legs; “ ver’ 
wail.” 

MacLanaghan, white but deter- 
mined, turned to weigh out the gold- 
dust. Broulette stopped him with 
one graceful sweep of the hand. 
“To ‘ail wit’ countin’ heem out dat 
way! W’'at you say, Scottie, if we 
toss for heem ¢” 

The canny Scot looked at him, 
lynx-like, and his pallor suddenly 
heightened. To the other man it 
meant a mere week’s carousal; to 
him it meant so much! With it 
he could live clean and decent once 
more ; with it he could make a home 
for himself, and marry, and yet see 
a child or two about his knee. The 
heart of the hardened man cried out 
for something better from life—but 
then, if he should lose, if, after all, it 
should slip through his hands? The 
thought of it left him weak and sick. 

Broulette fumbled in the depths of 
his purse, and found a Dominion five- 
dollar gold-piece. “ Well, w’at you 
Vv; Scottie ?” 
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MacLanaghan looked at the stout 
little bags of moose-hide, then at the 
mocking Frenchman, and decided. 
He would make it neck or nothing. 
“How many throws?” he demanded, 
cautiously. 

“’Ow many? 
wan!” 

“Then I do the tossing,” cried the 
Scot, his eyes shining. The other 
looked at bim, and laughed. Then 
he calmly passed over the coin. 
“ Ver’ wail,” he said. 

As he poised the little gold-piece 
on his fore-finger MacLanaghan’s hand 
trembled and shook. With the fall 
of that coin, he knew, fell fortune or 
ruin. He breathed deep and fast. 
A sudden flick of his thumb sent the 
piece spinning up in the air. 

“’Ead,” said Broulette, carelessly, 
through his pipe-smoke. 

If any deeper feeling stirred him 
he concealed it completely. Side by 
side, with a simultaneous movement, 
the two men leaned over the fallen 
coin. MacLanaghan’s hand shook 
even more than it had done before, 
and his fingers closed and opened 
and closed again. The coin lay head 
down on the rough floor. The gold 
was his; all of it,—his own! 

Broulette languidly picked up the 
coin and slipped it away. “ You're 
de locky man,” he laughed, with his 
hand on the slip-string of his snow- 
shoe. ‘Now dere’s only de leetle 
Skippin’ Rabbit lef’ for ol’ Antoine ; 
so I tink, by gare, dat I turn Injin 
immediament.” And laughing in the 
face of the bewildered Scot, he rolled 
out into the gathering dusk of the 
sub-arctic afternoon. MacLanaghan 
looked after him in dazed silence; 
then he put his hands up to his 
head and laughed long and loud,— 


Wan, by gare, jus’ 


laughed as an hysterical woman 
might. 

That night, once having securely 
locked and barred himself in, he 
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made away with a pint of Hudson 
Bay rum, and until after midnight 
from his shack echoed muffled ballads 
that had seldom been heard in the 
shadow of that northern out-post. 
Yet canny to the last, he slept with 
his moose-hide bags under his head 
and a Colt revolver in the folds of 
his blanket. He slumbered heavily ; 
that, perhaps, was well for him, 
for when a girlish figure crawled 
cautiously in on hands and knees, 
and one by one slipped the moose- 
hide bags softly from under his head, 
a heavier figure stood at the opened 
window, with a rifle trained on the 
sleeping man’s heart, waiting for 
the first move. But twice that night 
luck was with MacLanaghan, and he 
still slept. 

He woke early next morning, stiff 
and cold, with a vague sense of 
uneasiness weighing on him. Sleep 
had scarcely fallen from his eyes 
before his hand went out to feel for 
the dust,—it was the habit of many 
months. His benumbed fingers felt 
nothing. He looked uncomprehend- 
ingly about the room. The place 
was empty; the window stood half- 
open; the moose-hide bags were 
gone. 

The meaning of it all smote him 
like a blow. He leapt to his feet 
with a beast-like howl, a cry of 
mingled rage and defeat and hatred. 
As in a dream he floundered out 
through the snow-drifts, without shoes 
or furs, to the doors of the fort itself ; 
as in a dream he joined in the excited 
group that told again, and in three 
different tongues, of the theft of the 
Company’s last sled and dogs, of the 
flight of Broulette and Skipping 
Rabbit, of the tell-tale tracks that 
pointed to the South. 

MacLanaghan, still dazed and be- 
wildered, saw old Bending Back turn 
again and again to the lonely stretches 
of Great Slave Lake, and watch for 
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Grey Wolf. Through a haze of un- 
reality he found himself fighting and 
arguing with the Factor for dogs and 
supplies which were not to be had, 
pleading with the Breeds for rutmers, 
offering guns and blankets for the 
man who would join him in the chase. 
But no one came forward, and he 
raved about in the snow like a mad- 
man once more. 

Then thinly and far away, hours 
after this madness had worn itself 
out, he heard the sound of much 
shouting, the sharp yelping of be 
wildered huskies, the tinkling of many 
little bells, and Grey Wolf, the pride 
of the Dog-Rib tribe, came flashing 
up under the shadow of Resolution. 

It was then that hope first burned 
in MacLanaghan’s heart. It was 
then, too, that the red man put the 
white to shame, as he listened and 
said no Turning from old 
Bending Back, he stooped over the 
trail-marks; then he gazed south- 
ward and said he was ready to go 
with MacLanaghan. He looked the 
white man up and down. “It is 
many miles,’’ he said. 

“Then the sooner the better,” cried 
the Scot, in a sudden fever for action. 
said the runner ; 
and with that he turned to his dogs 
and shut his ears to both threat and 
entreaty. He had come many miles; 
his dogs must rest. MacLanaghan 
still cursed, and counted the hours, 
waited. He knew that his 
arch-foe would never rest until Fort 
Macleod had been left in his wake. 
He saw that it was to be a stern 
chase, a bitter, relentless race, the 
like of which was never before run, 
a race from the uppermost fringe 
of the frozen Barren Lands to the 
sweet-grass coulées of Southern 
Alberta. It to be a race on 
an ice-bound course of one thousand 
miles and more, a course sternly laid 
out by portage, and trail, 
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hemmed in by an inhospitable wilder- 
ness into which there could be no 
turning aside. It would be a race 
of spirit against spirit, a duel of sinew 
and heart, to be fought through the 
most desolate and forbidding country 
known to civilised man, a supreme 
and crucial test of endurance against 
endurance. If his great limbs had 
not the mettle of Grey Wolf's, the 
glinting small eye and the square- 
hung jaw showed a compensating 
tenacity of purpose that might shame 
the spirit of even a Hoochi bull-dog. 
And before he would lose those little 
bags of moose-hide, for which he had 
already passed through so much, he 
would fight to the last strength of his 
lean and wolfish body. 

The night was still dark, but for 
the gold and ruby and green of the 
Northern Lights wavering low on the 
horizon far beyond the levels of Great 
Slave Lake, when MaclLanaghan and 
the Indian runner made ready. Even 
then the fugitive had a good twenty- 
four hours’ start of them. 

Grey Wolf had chosen the frailest 
of his little freight-sleds, for they 
must travel light. MacLanaghan, 
waiting in the cold twilight, turned 
to wonder at the incongruous strength 
and fragility of that Great Lone Land 
carrier. It was only two slender, 
flimsy birch-slabs, laced together with 
deer-skin, yet that diminutive ship of 
the Snow Seas could carry half a ton 
of freight over a thousand miles of 
trail defying the surest-footed horse ; 
it was not more than a foot and a 
third wide, though nine good feet 
long, tapering gracefully off to its 
prow that bent imposingly up and 
back, where it was laced together 
and held in place by stout deer-skin 
thongs and emblazoned with gaily 
painted caribou-skin smart with tassel 
and fringe. Four stout cross-bars 
were lashed to the sled’s bottom, the 
under surface of which shone like 








polished steel. It seemed a primitive 
and inadequate vehicle, at first sight, 
and yet the wit of man had fashioned 
none better for the especial work to 
which it was called. 

Benumbed by the cold, Mac- 
Lanaghan watched the Indian strug- 
gling with the raw-hide thong, 
cinching and lacing tightly down the 
deer-skin that covered the duffel. He 
marvelled, as he was aroused by the 
sharp cracking of the runner’s whip 
and the yelping of the dogs, that 
such cringing, howling, snarling, ill- 
kept, and mangy curs could do the 
work they did, and in doing it all 
but challenge the iron-horse of the 
white man. 

“Michel, Téte-Noir, Brandic, 
Gaspé,” cried Grey Wolf, in turn, 
to the four huskies huddled together 
in the lee of the sled, for it was 
fifty degrees below zero and a cruel 
wind swept in from the lake. 

One by one at the crack of the 
whip they slunk out to the Indian, 
and over their unwilling heads he 
deftly slipped the light, padded collar, 
crowned with its pompon and bunch 
of bright ribbons, on their cringing 
backs flung the bell-strung ¢apis, with 
its little surcingle to hold the slender 
traces in position, and sent the keen 
whip-lash (into which pieces of lead 
were plaited, to give it weight and 
sting) whistling and singing through 
the frosty air. The gaunt-bodied 
team threw their weight on the slender 
traces, the harness-bells jingled, the 
sled swung about in a long circle and 
faced the river, and they were off. 
The pursuit had begun. 

MacLanaghan, shod with the great 
tracking-shoes of the North, forged 
ahead to break the trail, already here 
and there overdrifted with light snow. 
Grey Wolf, wearing the smaller 
tripping-shoe, so fashioned that it fell 
to an inch within the track of the 
sled, swung on behind, crying now 

















and then to his dogs, now and then 
stinging them with the loaded whip- 
lash. 

They were a strange and motley 
team, but in each the Indian took 
his secret pride. Michel, the fore- 
goer, was mongrel and blotched and 
light of weight, but tireless and 
trusted, unequalled as a pace-maker 
and  trail-holder. The  steer-dog, 
Gaspé, was the heaviest and purest 
husky in the brigade, a Labrador- 
born, a ponderous athlete on whose 
lithe shoulders was to fall both the 
bulk of the hauling and the actual 
guiding of the sled; Brandic, with 
but one eye, was a cur of uneven 
temper and small stature, voracious 
beyond belief; and Téte-Noir, slim- 
bellied and dun-coloured, had long 
been branded as a thief and a maker 
of mischief, but never had he been 
known to drop out of line. 

MacLanaghan, however, was not 
thinking of these things. In the 
first exhilaration of that old familiar 
motion it seemed to him that he was 
winging his way through space. The 
rigid, taut-strung shoe was buoyant 
and resilient. It carried him over 
the billowed and drifted snow like a 
ship over water, or a bird through 
the air. But above all things, the 
thought that he was on the heels of 
his enemy filled him with madness 
once more, and sent him with pon- 
derous strides over the blue-white 
wilderness of snow. 

The twilight grew into morning, 
and the morning into day, muffled 
and wan, but still they swung on, 
without a stop, while the frost-mist 
gathered and rolled away, and the 
sun showed blood-red over the low 
hilis. It shone on the tall figure of 
the Scot, with his bright-fringed 
blanket capow and wooden snow- 
glasses and Four-Point coat, on the 
steaming dogs, on the Indian with 
his long-haired caribou capou, beaded 
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and fringed with beaver-skin, flung 
loosely back as he ran, showing the 
red kerchief that bound and held 
back the lank, black streamers of 
hair. About his waist swung the 
bright sash, from a plaited cord about 
his neck hung his huge mittens of 
moose-skin, on his hurrying feet 
twinkled the gayest of beaded leg 
gings. At a hill-slope now and then 
he caught up the trailing guiding- 
lines, as the team still raced and 
tugged on, and eased off the sled. 
Sometimes he floundered into the 
drifts, head-first, and for a moment 
all his flashing finery was quenched 
in scattered white. 

Yet it was not until they were 
on the level unbroken reaches of 
Slave River that the impatient Mac- 
Lanaghan felt they were striking 
their pace. There the drifts were 
wind-packed, crunching under the 
moceasined foot like fresh charcoal, 
and down that winding and twining 
stretch of monotonous whiteness the 
trail of Broulette lay before him, 
as clear-cut and rigidly defined as 
a roadway hemmed in by curb and 


masonry. 
It was then that MacLanaghan, 
shutting his great jaw, with his 


frosted breath coating and whitening 
all his lank body, lunged on with 
quickened strides. It was then that 
Grey Wolf droned a chant in the 
tongue of the Dog-Ribs, a chant 
imploring Téte-Noir to shame the 
wapiti with his fleetness, a prayer 
for Brandic to speed with the hooves 
of the Phantom Buffalo, a command 
to Michel to leap on like the Rapids 
of the Waziska where the canoes can 
never turn back. 

On and on they went, the arching 
sled-prow flinging aside the loose 
flakes and licking up the miles like a 
fevered tongue,—on and on, through 
an unchanging world of endless 
white, through a country low and 
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flat and desolate. On and on they 
went, with the river winding and 
twisting and doubling on itself mad- 
deningly. As the day wore away, 
they began to see stunted poplar and 
spruce, and the bluffs stood higher 
above the river-bed, and the river 
itself became less tortuous. Only 
twice all that first morning they 
stopped for the space of one smoke, 
to ease the panting dogs. At each 
spot MacLanaghan and the Indian 
exchanged shoes. Already the white 
man, with all his grim will, was 
beginning to find the Indian’s pace 
a trying one, and for all the fifty 
degrees of frost in the air the sweat 
poured from his skin and soaked 
even his heavy blanket coat. Yet 
he said nothing. At a clear stretch 
he flung himself down on the end 
of the sled; but he could rest there 
only a minute. In that time his 
clothing stiffened and froze, and 
chilled to the bone, he would 
scramble to his feet once more, and 
take up the endless, unceasing stride 
behind the hurrying team, swinging 
and loping doggedly on while the 
rhythmical crunch of his feet beat 
out the painful hours. 

They stopped but once for a fire, 
under a point of land where the kettle 
was hurriedly heaped with snow and 
a handful of Hudson Bay tea flung in 
as it boiled up. Then hurriedly they 
poured the acrid, scalding draught 
down their throats, and untangled 
the traces, and swung the leaded 
whip, and were off once more. 

The tea seemed to relieve the pain 
under MacLanaghan’s breast-bone, 
where his heart raced and drummed 
and pounded. The weighted lash 
now whistled incessantly through the 
air, the mottled curs yelped and 
tugged and scurried over the white, 
winding river-floor, silent, desolate, 
never-ending. A grey wolf skulked 
across the dazzle of the snow-glare; 
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later on a few caribou flitted ghost- 
like across the travellers’ trail, and 
they saw the arched back of a wol- 
verine loping cautiously along the 
underbrush. The river-banks rose 
abruptly and heavily wooded, and the 
wind no longer followed them. To 
the white man it seemed as though 
they were travelling through a silent 
gallery of the purest marble, so laden 
with snow, so marmoreal, was every 
shrub and hill and knoll. Now and 
then a forlorn stretch of black stump- 
age showed spectrally above the river- 
bed, where some forest fire had eaten 
down to the very water’s edge. 
Around them the air hung muffled 
and quiet and deceptively keen, like a 
naked razor-blade wrapped in flannel. 

As they swept on from headland 
to headland, losing not an inch in 
their course, they could still read the 
history of Broulette’s journey as from 
an open book. Here the fugitive had 
rested his tired dogs ; there the Indian 
girl had been sent ahead to break the 
trail ; here he had adjusted the slip- 
strings of his shoe, and for ten miles 
the girl had ridden on the sled, before 
they made their tea ; and there again 
(Grey Wolf pointed to it grimly) 
Broulette had stopped a moment to 
look back. But still the snow-shoes 
of the two pursuers crunched out the 
endless hours. At times the ice was 
rough and broken; at other times 
there were open rapids to circumvent. 
Then they seized the guide-lines and 
eased off the sled as it bounded and 
rocked over its rough course. Then 
on and on they went again, until the 
sky above them paled, and the red 
sun fell, and the Lights showed green 
and pink in the North, and a greyness 
settled over all their world. The 
cold, hard, crystalline Northern stars 
came out, and the mutinous dogs had 
to be shouted at and lashed and 
harried ; and the Scot’s aching limbs 
followed as mutinously in their wake. 














His mind was back in the Hudson 
Bay post at Prince Albert, dreaming 
of open fires, and steaming kettles, 
and many soft blankets; still later 
he imagined he heard the call of 
curlews and the sound of North Sea 
surf in his ears. He grew faint, and 
tottered at times, and the surf-beat 
changed to an endless ringing in his 
head. The strange crackling of the 
tense air seemed to him like the very 
lash of Hell itself on his heels. But 
still he pushed on. It was not until 
he stumoled and fell headlong.in the 
open snow that Grey Wolf pulled 
up, and made ready to camp for the 
night. The runner was not a man 
of many words: he read his course 
by moss and tree-trunk, and his time 
by length of shadow and light-tones 
on drifts, and kept his own counsel ; 
but as he cleared the camp-space with 
his snow-shoe he looked about on 
certain familiar land-marks, and 
quietly said they had made seventy- 
three miles that day. 

MacLanaghan heard it dully. All 
he cared for was the scalding, bitter, 
bracing tea, and he looked on with 
half unseeing eyes while the Indian 
unharnessed his dogs, and hung up 
the leather strappings, and unlaced 
the deer-skin covering their duffel. 
Inertly he watched while the Indian 
gathered wood with his great buffalo- 
knife, and kneaded together the flour 
and pemmican, and heaped the tea- 
kettle with snow, till the pungent, 
foul smell of the Inconnu fish being 
thawed for the dogs smote disturb- 
ingly on his nostrils, and filled him 
with a sudden over-powering passion 
of hunger. He crept nearer and 
watched while the pemmican bannock 
browned before the coals, watched 
with wolfish eyes while the tea was 
thrown into the pail and the bannock 
was turned out. And under the open 
stars, to the howling of distant wolves, 
the strange couple crouched down in 
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the wilderness of snow, and ate. A 
fish was thrown to each of the snar!l- 
ing and fighting dogs, and was snapped 
up ravenously. Then the Indian 
stripped some neighbouring jack-pine 
of its branches and flung them to the 
lee of the fire, which was itself heaped 
with wood. Standing erect, the men 
rolled themselves carefully in their 
blankets, and flung themselves down 
on the pine boughs, with their feet 
to the fire. MacLanaghan’s heart 
was still pounding too fiercely to allow 
him to sleep, and as he lay under the 
high, open heavens he asked himself 
again and again if it was not all a 
dream ; and many times his hand 
went out to feel for the little moose- 
hide bags. About the outer gloom he 
could catch the glare of eight fierce 
eyes; above the sharp crackling of 
the fire from the low hills tothe West 
he could hear the dismal howl of 
timber-wolves. The night deepened, 
and the cold and silence increased. 
The fire sank low ; the dogs, growing 
bolder, crept to the inner circle of the 
coals, only to be kicked away by the 
awakened Grey Wolf ; the silence was 
torn by a sharp bark or two; the 
men turned over, and the camp slept. 

It was still dark when Mac- 
Lanaghan was wakened by the sharp 
“ Teve, leve, leve!” of the runner. 
The ashes were hurriedly stirred, the 
tea-kettle was heaped, and the pemmi- 
can bannock kneaded once more. The 
sulky dogs were caught and harnessed, 
while the Scot forged painfully ahead, 
to break the first hour’s trail. His 
limbs were heavy and stiff, but he 
decided to sweat it out. The frost- 
mist gathered and rolled away, the 
twilight thinned, and once more the 
world of spectral white lay about 
them. 

The white man’s eyes had grown 
sullen and fixed and dog-like; he 
scarcely noticed the new country into 
which they were passing, the more 
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sharply defined river-banks, the larger 
timber, the thick poplar and birch 
and pine that stood on all sides of 
them. Late in the afternoon they 
passed Salt River, and pushed on for 
Fort Smith. Then the Indian went 
ahead and broke the trail; then 
MacLanaghan went ahead ; then the 
Indian went ahead, and again Mac- 
Lanaghan. But over their fire that 
midnight MacLanaghan fell to chant- 
ing old Scottish songs, in a tongue the 
like of which the Dog-Rib runner had 
never before heard; and from that 
night on the white man lost all count 
of time. He only knew that it was 
necessary to face the cruel frost long 
before the first greyness of dawn, that 
he must push on and on until the 
darkness of night again shut him in, 
and sleep brought relief to his aching 
legs, that tea must be drunk, and 
dogs must be rested, and that some- 
where in the end some forgotten 
ghost-like figure was to be overtaken. 
A snowstorm fell around them, but 
still they pushed on. Sometimes the 
Indian led, and sometimes the white 
man. At Fort Chippewan they could 
get neither fresh dogs nor fish for 
their team, and thereafter men and 
dogs ate bannock together. But still 
they pushed on, stripping their sled 
to the last pound, caching their rifle, 
striking southward through a country 
of muskeg and lake and swamp 
towards Lac La Biche, but ever 
floundering and battling and pushing 
on, They could read where one of 
Broulette’s dogs had given out; they 
could read his rage as he had stamped 
about in the snow when his harness 
had broken ; they could see how he 
had forced the girl to follow the sled, 
commanding no more riding in that 
rough country; and the girl herself, 
they could see by her erratic foot- 
steps, was weak and all but falling. 
It was Grey Wolf, then, who led for 
the next hour. 
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The pain in MacLanaghan’s swim- 
ming head grew sharper ; the racing 
heart, crying out its last protests, 
sounded to him like the hurried, 
heavy booming of a drum. Only one 
dull fixed thought kept him up,— 
the thought that he must still keep 
on, and on, and ever on, until he 
and the other stood face to face. 
When, or how long after, it was that 
they pulled up on a ridge of poplar 
MacLanaghan never knew. Yet a 
sudden cry escaped both men’s lips 
as they gazed out over the white 
floor of the frozen lake beneath them, 
for in the remote, dazzling distance, 
slowly creeping toward the further 
shore, they made out a small moving 
speck. 

“ Broulette!” cried the Grey Wolf. 

“Broulette!” echoed the white 
man, turning drunkenly to the still 
fresh trail. The Dog-Rib runner 
caught up his whip, the traces were 
untangled, and once more, and as 
never before, his dogs were lashed 
and beaten on. They plunged down 
the long slope and won the open 
level of the lake, the white man, in 
some new-born madness, floundering 
on ahead until the ice-floor undulated 
and heaved and swam, till the 
thousand piercing needles of the 
dreaded mal de raquette forced him 
down on his hands and knees. In 
that way he still crawled grotesquely 
forward on all fours, his teeth show- 
ing like a timber-wolf’s. Then he 
fought to his feet once more, and 
saw the little creeping speck steal in 
through the underbrush, still miles 
away, saw the wooded shores float 
nearer and nearer, heard the cries of 
the Indian runner behind him grow 
feebler, but still pushed on, knowing 
at last it was the beginning of the 
end. 

3eyond the lake lay a broken and 
wooded country, but even there no 
trail could escape them in the virgin 
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snow. It was still to be a race to 
the death. MacLanaghan’s hour of 
madness wore itself away, and now 
he dragged and stumbled and limped 
up the slopes and heavier drifts. 
His blistered feet burned like fire, 
but still he kept on. The cries of 
the runner behind him grew more 
distinct again, but still he did not 
despair. He could see, exultingly, 
where one of Broulette’s dogs was 
travelling with a bleeding paw; he 
could see where his enemy had first 
caught sight of him and flung away 
much of his duffel. Then the pain 
in the muscles of his legs grew un- 
bearable again, and once more he 
fell on his hands and knees, and 
crawled, dragging his torn and sodden 
snow-shoes after him. But again he 
struggled to his feet and limped and 
stumbled on. One of the dogs fell, 
and Grey Wolf cut the harness and 
left him behind. 

Suddenly from a wooded headland 
the runner called out to him, “ Lac 
La Biche!” And remote and white 
and wide, through the gloom of 
the intervening wooded hills, Mac- 
Lanaghan could see the great level 
expanse; but through that clear 
northern air, as he looked, he saw 
something more. Lunging on, his 
eyes dimly, doggedly following the 
racing team of Broulette, he suddenly 
beheld the runner drop to the rear 
of the hurrying sled, where the Dog- 
Rib girl lay exhausted. He saw the 
uplifted hand strike and fling her 
off into the snow, and Broulette 
himself drop into her place on the 
sled. And MacLanaghan, seeing 
this drunkenly, drew his sash tighter, 
and half forgot the thousand needles 
of pain that tortured him. His lank 
jaws remained no longer set, but 
hung loosely, for now the distended 
nostril could no longer feed the pant- 
ing lungs. A pallor was on his face, 
and his eyes were hollow. 
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Then, as he looked again, as at the 
shifting figures in a nightmare, he 
saw a still stranger thing. He saw 
Broulette, seated on his sled, slit 
open, one by one with his buffalo- 
knife, the little bags of moose-hide, 
and as his weakening team raced on, 
fling far and wide on each side of 
him, with laughter and demoniac 
shouts that drifted back through the 
still air to his pursuers, handful by 
handful and nugget by nugget, every 
ounce of that precious gold-dust for 
which they had passed through so 
much. He sowed it broadcast as he 
went, to the last grain, as a sower 
flings wheat across an open field, and 
shouted back his maddened defiance. 

But MacLanaghan seemed not to 
understand, as foot by foot he clung 
to him, and gained on him, and hauled 
him down. Foot by foot, like the 
animal he had become, he panted after 
him, with frothing mouth, and drew 
down on him, and hungered for him. 

Then, of a sudden, the flying dog- 
train’s fore-goer fell, and was unable 
to rise. The others tumbled and 
sprawled and rolled over him; the 
sled swerved and capsized. And see- 
ing it, MacLanaghan howled sharply, 
yet joyously. 

Broulette struggled to his feet, with 
his buffalo-knife in his hand, waiting, 
knowing it was the end. 

In the midst of a world of snow 
and silence and desolation the hunter 
and the hunted came together. Mac- 
Lanaghan drew back for a moment, 
panting, struggling for breath before 
that last effort. The other saw his 
purpose, and advanced to meet him. 
The gasping Scot still drew back, 
fumbling for his knife ; every moment, 
he knew, meant much to him. He 
gave one hurried look back at the 
dog-train, one look at the drawn and 
withered face of his foe, and then the 
two men closed. 

Grey Wolf, floundering up a minute 
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later with the girl on his sled, beheld 
the two swaying figures weakly 
trample down the snow. He saw the 
languid flash of steel in the sunlight, 
and heard the blades clash and strike 
above the heavy breathing of the two 
men. But he stood sternly by, and 
watched, and said nothing; and the 
Indian girl, too, sat on the sled im- 
passively, and made no sign. 

Yet there, now that the time had 
come, neither of the two fighting men 
had strength for a final blow, stand- 
ing impotent, face to face, after all 
those miles of flight and pursuit. 

Then a suddey little cry of rage 
burst from MacLanaghan, for Brou- 
lette had seized his naked knife-blade 
in his mittened hand, and held it 
there, with his arm uplifted. The 
Scot fell back before that descending 
blow, unarmed, with a terror-stricken 
face, knowing all was over. 

Without a word the knife of the 
Indian whisked and flashed through 
the air, and fell suddenly at his feet. 
MacLanaghan caught it up, with a 
child-like little cry, and once more 
stood ready. Broulette laughed 
wickedly, and again the men closed. 
Both had begun to bleed about the 
hands and shoulders. But Grey Wolf 
still impassively waited for the blow 
that was to count. 

It came unexpectedly, yet not from 
the hand of MacLanaghan. As the 
tall Scot lunged at the other’s throat 
and missed his stroke, Broulette 
suddenly saw his chance, and braced 
himself to fling the full weight of his 
arm behind the blow,—but that blow 
never fell. 

Skipping Rabbit, unnoticed and 
unseen, had picked up the abandoned 
knife from the snow. Then silently 
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as a shadow she crept to the side of 
her panting and struggling betrayer, 
and there, at the last, with one 
deliberate blow, she sank the knife 
into his open side. As she slowly 
withdrew the blade, which had pierced 
through the moose-hide coat and the 
shirt of, plaited rabbit-skin and half 
the man’s body, a little bright jet of 
blood followed it, and stained the 
snow at her feet. 

For a moment Broulette looked at 
it dully ; then his fingers relaxed on 
his up-poised knife-handle, and he 
sank slowly down, doubling and 
twisting limply up on his wide snow- 
shoes. It was then that the forsaken 
huskie, creeping up after the train, 
ventured slinkingly into the trodden 
circle and smelt at the red blotches 
on the drifts. As he did so he lifted 
his lean snout to the blue sky and 
howled forlornly, till the great 
moccasined foot of Grey Wolf kicked 
him away. 

The Indian then flung his little 
copper tea-kettle at the feet of the 
squaw, who had still said no word. 
She heaped it with snow, and made 
ready the fire, in silence. Yet 
this speechless drama MacLanaghan 
neither saw nor understood, for his 
shaking fingers were carefully count- 
ing out many little pieces of broken 
snow-crust, one by one, again and 
again, mumblingly, contentedly, as 
happily as a child might count its 
toys. Grey Wolf and the young 
squaw of the Dog-Ribs gazed at him 
in silent wonder; for to the Indian 
mind a madman becomes a being 
mysteriously sacred, to be looked on 
with awe, and to be sought out with 
reverence. 

ARTHUR STRINGER. 
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